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RICHARD BASSETT 


The Instigator of Bassett’s or the Black ‘ Monday’ Insurrection 


The Kent County Loyalists 


I: INTRODUCTION 


By Haroitp Hancock * 


loyalists than New Castle County but fewer than Sussex. 

The reason for the large number of disaffected is found in 
the proximity of loyalist sections in Maryland, in the oppor- 
tunity to trade with the enemy in Delaware River and Bay, and 
in the stronger ties of common interests between the inhabitants 
and England. Evidence concerning the Tories is to be found in 
the minutes of the Kent County Committee of Correspondence, 
in the letters of patriots such as Caesar and Thomas Rodney, 
William Killen, and John Haslet, in court, legislative, and 
religious records, and in loyalist claims filed with the British 
government after the Revolution. 

Most Americans strongly backed the people of Boston in 
their resistance to the Boston Port Act of 1774. Following the 
recommendation of the Committee of Correspondence for New 
Castle, the freeholders and other inhabitants of Kent County 
formed such a committee in July, 1774. ‘The meeting on July 20, 
at Dover, of seven hundred freeholders, with William Killen 
and Richard Bassett presiding, recommended that an American 
Congress should meet to obtain redress of grievances, that the 
speaker of the assembly, Caesar Rodney, should be requested to 
summon the members to New Castle to take into serious con- 
sideration the very alarming situation and to appoint deputies to 
attend the general congress, and that a committee should secure 
subscriptions for the relief of the poor of Boston. In spite of 


[o proportion to its population, Kent County contained more 


* Mr. Hancock, who is a native of Dover, is head of the Department of History 
and Government of Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. His article is based partly 
upon the account in his book, The Delaware Loyalists (Papers of the Historical 
Society, New Series, No. 3 [Wilmington, 1941]) , and partly upon new material gathered 
in England and elsewhere. 
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some criticism from the two lower countries about the place of 
meeting and the power given to the assembly to appoint delegates 
to a general congress rather than to have them elected by the 
people in each county, the Kent committee had the important 
purpose of this gathering so much at heart that it agreed to 
co-operate. At the meeting of the assembly in August, delegates 
to Congress were elected.* 

Among the interesting manuscripts that the Historical Society 
of Delaware possesses is the “‘ Book of the Proceedings and ‘T'rans- 
actions of the Committee of Correspondence for Kent County 
began July 20th. 1774—By Mark McCall. Clk. [for the] Com- 
mittee.” The book was purchased by Walter Tatnall at the 
sale of Rodney papers in 1919 and presented to the Society at 
a later date. Its records extend only to September, 1775, but 
when they are supplemented, the whole becomes an extremely 
valuable source of measures taken to deal with the disaffected.’ 

This manuscript was suggested to me for publication by the 
assistant editor of this magazine, and a checked typescript 
supplied. At some time before the gift of the manuscript to 
the Society, a copy was made, which was presented along with 
the manuscript. All insertions within brackets in the following 
reproduction have been made from this copy, for the upper 
edges of several pages in the original manuscript book were 
damaged when presented to the Society. ‘The manuscript ‘‘ Book 


of Proceedings ” has since been repaired and preserved by lami- 
nation. 


*“ Book of the Proceedings and Transactions of the Committee of Correspondence 
for Kent County began July 20th. 1774—By Mark McCall, Clk. Committee” (Manu- 
script Collection, Historical Society of Delaware), pp. 1-7. An interesting account 
of the call for the New Castle meeting and its proceedings is found in the Pennsylvania 
Journal (Philadelphia) , June 22, July 7, 1774. Thomas McKean, as chairman, spoke 
for two hours before five hundred freeholders at New Castle. Details of the meeting 
of July 20, 1774, are in the Journal, Aug. 8, 1774. 

* Most of the material reproduced in this article comes from that document or 
deals with activities of the Kent County Committee of Correspondence. Other items in 
Part If are inserted between asterisks at appropriate places in the manuscript book 
of the Committee of Correspondence. These documents concern the mistreatment 
of a tax collector, petitions for and against a change of government in Delaware in 
June, 1776, an account of the Black Monday insurrection, a description of how Caesar 
Rodney made up his mind about independence, and the memorials of two loyalists’ 
seeking compensation in Canada and England from a British commission. Material 
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During the remainder of the year, 1775, the committee 
seldom met. A letter of inquiry to Boston revealed-that the poor 
in the city would welcome gifts of cash, flax, hemp, and iron. 
By January, 1775, £200 had been raised in the county.’ Even 
the Friends of Duck Creek monthly meeting, whose pacifism 
tended to oppose revolutionary dctivity, were impressed by the 
“sufferings ’’ of the Boston poor, and by 1777 Little Creek 
meeting had contributed £15 and Murderkill meeting £20.‘ 

But this seeming unanimity disappeared during 1775, when 
the committee faced its first cases of disaffection. As Thomas 
Rodney observed many years afterwards, ‘‘ But in the course of 
this year it was that many of the Officers of Government & some 
others seeing the dominating position of Britain & the Deter- 
mined resistance of America began to dread a Separation of the 
Two Countries & secretly to Throw cold water on the arder 
of the people by holding up to their view the vast power of the 
British nation and the improbability of succeeding in a Contest 
with them. This Created some disaffection, but the great 
Majority of the people still adhered firmly to their purpose.” * 

At a meeting in January, 1775, one of the members revealed 
that he had in his store two barrels of tea weighing 226 pounds 
confiscated from a sloop. ‘The committee considered the owner’s 
explanations unsatisfactory and referred the case to Philadelphia 
for direction.° 

In February the Committee of Correspondence in Phila- 
delphia referred to the Kent group for investigation a letter in 
the Pennsylvania Ledger. The writer declared that the inhabi- 
tants of Kent County still loved King George and regretted that 
the Continental Congress had forwarded fiery addresses to His 
Majesty. He asserted that nine out of ten residents in the county 


was gathered for reproduction at the Historical Society of Delaware, the Library of 
Congress, the Philadelphia Library Company, and the Delaware State Archives. 

3“ Book of the Proceedings and Transactions of the Committee of Correspondence,” 
ale 
: Minutes of Duck Creek Friends’ Meeting, 26/8mo./1775; 26/4mo./1777 (Friends’ 
Historical Library, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania) . 

5 Thomas Rodney, “ Essay on the Revolution,’ Rodney Papers, Brown Collection 
(Historical Society of Delaware) . 

6 Hezekiah Niles, Principles and Acts of the Revolution (Baltimore, 1822), p. 258. 
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would rally to the King’s standard if it were raised." The indig- 
nant Kent men considered the article as a ‘‘ base Calumny, 
replete with Falshood,” designed to create divisions and arouse 
suspicions, and urged their Philadelphia associates to ferret out 
the author.® After considerable investigation it was disclosed 
that Jabez Maud Fisher, father-in-law of Thomas Rodney, had 
received the letter, but at first he refused to reveal the name of 
the writer on the grounds that the liberty of the press would 
be violated. The committee replied that the people here were 
animated with a noble zeal in the general cause and were willing 
to defend the freedom of the press, but that in this case it had 
been abused. ‘“‘ Plumes Bitumen ”’ in the Pennsylvania Journal 
did not consider that the Kent Committee of Correspondence was 
satisfactorily conducting the investigation. He thought worse 
than a forger was a person “ who by false representations, en- 
deavours to destroy the credit of a whole country, and spreads 
animosities and disputes amongst a people now engaged in the 
most glorious contest that ever dignified human nature.” The 
“incendiary ” should be made an example of, for the “ liberty 
of a nation should not be affected by “the most impotent 
attempts of a dirty Fisher—man, Porter, or Scavenger.” ® The 
day before Fisher sailed for London he disclosed the culprit to 
the Philadelphia committee.*° Two statements of error were 
required from the author, the Quaker Robert Holliday, in May 
before the matter was settled to the committee’s satisfaction. 
He finally confessed that “none are more ready to oppose 
tyranny or to be first in the cause of liberty, than the inhabitants 
of Kent County.” 

Some people thought that Dr. Charles Ridgely, chairman 
of the Committee of Correspondence, had written the letter. A 


* Pennsylvania Ledger (Philadelphia), Feb. 11, 1775. 

® Letter from the Committee of Kent to the Committee of Philadelphia, Feb. 15, 
1775. “ Book of the Proceedings,” pp. 13-14. 

*Letter from “Plumes Bitumen” [Pen of Pitch] in the Pennsylvania Journal, 
Mar. 22, 1775. 

+0“ Passages from the ‘ Remembrancer’ of Christopher Marshall ... A Diary ee 


1774-1781,” Apr. 29, 1775 (MS. book copied in 1838 by William Duane, Jr., Historical 
Society of Delaware) . 


14 Pennsylvania Journal, May 17, 1775. 
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“ prisbetarean ”’ proclaimed him the author and asserted that 
he had also written to England to request enforcement of acts 
against America.” In September he was summoned to answer 
charges that during the summer he had told Daniel Mifflin that 
the Americans could not defend themselves against the might 
of England, that our differences would have been settled peace- 
fully if we had been more cool and moderate, and that the 
members of Congress did not act like sensible men. When this 
“ringleader” of Toryism appeared before the committee, an 
expectant mob prepared tar and feathers, but a speech by 
Thomas secured his acquittal.” 

An interesting letter from Duck Creek Crossroads in March, 
1775, told how a young British tax collector of Georgetown, 
Maryland, had stopped two wagons on their way from Duck 
Creek to the head of Chester River, for reasons best known to 
himself, and made the drivers follow him to Downes’ tavern. 
While he was drinking, the two wagons pushed on, but he soon 
overtook them. Several young men learned what he was doing 
and seized him. His gun was run over by wagons several times. 
By a grapevine around his neck he was led captive to a nearby 
mill, ‘ varnished” and feathered, and sprinkled with “ New- 
berry rum” and water taken from a duck hole. He was held 
under the water until he damned “ Bute, North and all their 
brethren and followers, for a parcel of Ministerial Sons of 
Bitches’”’ and then was sent off to Boston. O. M. Dickerson, an 
authority upon the activities of the British customs office in 
America, in a recent article cites the incident as the “ one known 
attempt to extend customs control over land transportation 
from one colony to another ” and adds additional details of how 
the harassed official was awarded £50 for losses of his purse 
and clothing, and for injury to his pride.» 


12T.eon deValinger, Jr., and Virginia E. Shaw, A Calendar of Ridgely Family 
Letters, 1742-1899, I (Milford, 1948) , 92, 93. 

18“ Ringleader” was a term used by Thomas Rodney. Jbid., I, 93. Thomas 
Rodney to Dr. Charles Ridgely, Dover, Sept. 12, 1775. A loose paper in the minutes 
of the Kent County Committee of Correspondence in the handwriting of T. Rodney 
gives the account of his treatment. 

4 Pennsylvania Journal, Feb. 22, 1775; O. M. Dickerson, “The Attempt to Extend 
British Customs Controls over Intercolonial Commerce by Land,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, L (July, 1951), 361-368. 
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In July Joseph Parsons of Murderkill Hundred complained 
that a number of disorderly persons in the district tarred and 
feathered him without provocation, ‘for no other reason than 
that he was a Constable ’’ and declared that they would no longer 
pay obedience to the civil authority, as there was “ no King nor 
Law” since the Quebec Act. The committee considered such 
actions dangerous to law and order and called upon civil officials 
to suppress them.” 

As the Reverend Mr. Sydenham Thorne of the Anglican 
church refused to observe July 20 as a day of humiliation and 
prayer, as recommended by the Continental Congress, and 
uttered expressions to cause divisions, he was summoned before 
the committee. By 1778 he had appeared upon four occasions, 
but he had extricated himself upon each appearance, “ without 
much more Injury than a little personal abuse.” *° 

In October, 1775, Daniel Varnum expressed regret for vari- 
ous expressions hostile to the American cause. In conversation 
he had maintained that he “had as lief be under a tyrannical 
King as a tyrannical Commonwealth, especially if the d—d 
Presbyterians had the control of it.” *’ 

Another case concerning a Quaker came before the Kent 
committee in January, 1776. For refusing on religious grounds 
to accept Continental paper money, John Cowgill of Duck 
Creek was denounced as an enemy to this country, and the com- 
mittee recommended that friends of American liberty should 
have no dealings with him. Millers refused to grind his corn, 
shallopmen would not transport his grain, and the schoolmaster 
sent home his children. A group of fifteen armed men in Dover 
fastened a sign on his back with the inscription, ‘‘On the 
circulation of the Continental Currency depends the fate of 


15 Case of Parsons in the Minutes of the Committee of Correspondence held at 
Dover, July 26, 1775, Charles Ridgely Papers, Morse MS. Collection, Vol. VIII 
(Historical Society of Delaware) . 

*°C. H. B. Turner (ed.) , Some Records of Sussex County, Delaware (Philadelphia 
1909) , p. 238. The Reverend S. Thorne to S. P. G., New York, Oct. 5, 1778. A copy 
of the summons to Thorne and of the summons to T. Rodney to testify are in the 
T. Rodney Papers (Historical Society of Delaware) . 

17 Pennsylvania Journal, Nov. 22, 1775. 
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America,” and carted him through the streets, while a drum was 
beaten to call attention to his plight." 

Thomas Rodney mentions, among his memoranda, some 
other cases that came before the committee while he was its 
chairman. Richard Smith, being accused of disloyal utterances, 
informed the committee that he had nothing in view but the 
reconciliation of England and the colonies after the full establish- 
ment of all American rights and privileges. Rodney intervened 
to rescue John Chew from a mob, and he saved E. Norris with 
drawn sword.” 

By the spring of 1776 the line was clearly drawn between 
Whig and Tory. Allen McLane many years later argued that 
the occasion was June, 1776, when a petition for the establish- 
ment of anew government was being circulated. “ At this time,” 
wrote McLane, “ the line was drawn between Whig and Tory. 
those opposed to Independence was Demonated ‘Torys and many 
of the Whigs treated them as Enemies.” * ‘“ Timoleon”’ (i. e., 
Dr. James Tilton) made a similar observation about the peti- 
tion: “ A factious spirit was created, which established a line 
of distinction between Whigs and Tories, that lasted through 
the war.” * As early as May 1, 1776, Caesar Rodney noted the 
use of the terms dependence and independence for the Tory and 
Whig parties in Philadelphia. By July, Thomas Rodney recalled 
years later, it had become “ dangerous for anyone to speak in 
favour of or in any way to aid or abet the enemy.” ” 

When two Tory members of the assembly from Sussex 
County, Thomas Robinson and James Moore, were on their 
way to the assembly in New Castle, they were seized by some 
officers of the light infantry at Dover and held until their conduct 


18 Tbid., Jan. 17, 1776; Warner Mifflin’s “ Memorial on Paper Money” (Miscel- 
laneous MS. Collection, Friends’ Historical Library, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania) . 

1® Account of the Kent County Committee of Correspondence, in the handwriting 
of T. Rodney. Loose inserts in the “ Book of the Proceedings and Transactions.” 

20 Delaware Archives, Revolutionary War (Wilmington, 1919), III, 1420. Allen 
McLane to C. A. Rodney, Wilmington, Apr. 20, 1818. 

21“ Timoleon” (Dr. James Tilton), The Biographical History of Dionysius, 
Tyrant of Delaware (Philadelphia, 1788), pp. 16, 17. 

22 George H. Ryden (ed.), Letters to and from Caesar Rodney, 1756-1784 (Phila- 
delphia, 1933) , p. 74. C. Rodney, to T. Rodney, Philadelphia, May 1, 1776. Henceforth 
this is cited as Ryden, Rodney Letters, T. Rodney, “Essay on the Revolution.” 
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could be investigated. Moore drew a sword and attempted to 
defend Robinson’s life at the risk of his own. They were 
detained under guard at the tavern, the Sign of the George 
Washington, until the Kent County delegation urged their 
release because of urgent business, as did Thomas Rodney, and 
upon expressing regret for their imprudent actions and agreeing 
to allow the legislature to determine their fitness for their seats, 
they were permitted to proceed.” , 

Friends of the American cause were alarmed in the spring 
by the strength of the Tories. Colonel John Haslet in May 
feared the exchange of Lieutenant Ball, captured from the 
British “‘ Roebuck ” in the bay, for an American captain. The 
lieutenant had expressed great satisfaction at finding so many 
true subjects of His Majesty among his friends, and with his 
knowledge of the naked and defenceless position of the county, 
might return with one hundred and fifty armed men to deso- 
late it.” 

At the regular militia drill and review at Dover in May, 
1776, the Reverend Mr. Samuel Magaw, of the Anglican church, 
addressed Colonel Haslet’s regiment after evening prayers. 
‘ Perhaps, never were freemen, or patriots, or warriors, or heroes 
called forth for nobler purposes than we have now in prospect,” 
he told the troops. ‘They were contending for no prize but 
freedom. ‘The rebellion rose not from violation of laws or 
contempt of the constitution but from “a dreadful necessity ”— 
“ self-preservation.” “Their models should be Wolfe and Mont- 
gomery. In conclusion, he admonished them to “enter the 
battle, should this be your lot, with the boldness of Christian 
heroes, having on the breast-plate of righteousness, and the 
helmet of salvation.” *° 

On May 15 Congress urged the states to establish indepen- 
dent governments. The Whigs circulated “ instructions” or 
petitions to the Kent representatives for favorable action or for 
the holding of a constitutional convention. If the legislature 


°° Hancock, Loyalists, p. 9. 


24 Ryden, Rodney Letters, p. 77. J. Haslet to C. Rodney, Dover, May 13, 1776. 
** Pennsylvania Packet (Philadelphia) , June 10, 1776. 
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refused to act, the Kent delegates were directed to dissolve the 
session by withdrawing.”* When the paper was circulated among 
Thomas Rodney’s militia on May 25, only 26 of the 68 members 
signed, though the majority acquiesced in a fortnight. Counter- 
petitions were brought by a sloop from Philadelphia, and the 
country was soon in a frenzy of-excitement. The circulation 
of the Tory petition at a Mispillion muster resulted in a riot.” 
Thomas Rodney wrote on June | that the success of the Tory 
document might induce the assembly to reject the suggestion of 
Congress, “ which in its consiquence must dissolve the Union & 
‘seperate us from the other Colonies—If this is done you know 
our fate.’’ He pleaded with his correspondent to use his in- 
fluence with the militia to endorse the paper he enclosed.” 

On June 7 a full meeting of the Committee of Inspection 
considered the recommendation of Congress and the remon- 
strance against it. Many hundreds of people thronged Dover 
and became enthusiastic for a change of government. The com- 
mittee approved the recommendation of Congress, but by a vote 
of 14 to 9 rejected the resolution that the assembly declare for 
independence in June. The remonstrance was condemned, for 
it might prevent the Kent representatives from complying with 
the request of Congress and detach the people from the common 
cause.”° 

The meeting which lasted from three in the afternoon to 
nine in the evening was an exciting one. Colonel Haslet 
appeared and brought verbal charges against his neighbor, John 
Clarke, which were passed over in view of the urgency of action 
upon the petitions. Thomas White and Clarke vehemently 
attacked modifications in the government, while ‘Thomas Rod- 
ney criticized the Tory remonstrance. After adjournment, 


26 John Bullen Papers, Morse Collection, Vol. II (Historical Society of Delaware) . 
This contains a copy of the petition signed by thirty-eight residents of Kent County. 

27 Ryden, Rodney Letters, pp. 84, 88. T. Rodney to C. Rodney, Dover, May 27, 
1776; J. Haslet to C. Rodney, June 5, 1776. 

28 T. Rodney Papers, T. Rodney to Captain ——, June 1, 1776. Quoted in The Final 
Sale of the Rodney Papers ... 1919 (Philadelphia, n.d.) , by Stan V. Henkels, Catalog 
No. 1243 [Part III of Rodney catalog], page 74, item no. 514. 

29“ Timoleon,” Dionysius, pp. 12-15; Pennsylvania Journal, Aug. 14, 1776. Both 
accounts contain the petitions. The action of the Kent County Committee of 
Correspondence is in the Delaware State Archives. 
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Thomas White informed Rodney that the people had seized 
some member of the committee. The latter, a militia captain, 
ran out and found that a mob held someone captive in the 
vicinity of the stocks and whipping post, but he could not see 
who it was. He asked Colonel Haslet, who was standing in the 
door of Bell’s Tavern, for the assistance of some officers, but was 
refused. Light from a pile of burning brush revealed that John 
Clarke had been placed in the pillory and was being pelted with 
eggs. Thomas Rodney intervened to rescue him.* 

Richard Bassett, whose Company of Light Horse suffered 
“from various piques and prejudices,” ** plotted revenge with 
Clarke and White. The cavalry was to attack from the north, 
while the infantry gathered to the south at Puncheon Run. 
The Whigs were to be harshly treated, and Dover burned. On 
the evening of the enterprise one of the Light Horse Company 
disclosed the design to Captain Charles Pope at the Cross Roads, 
who sent an express to Dover, which arrived at midnight. 
Rodney and Killen sent word to Pope to protect the home of 
Haslet, whose home and person were endangered.* Bassett was 
captured in his bed in Dover, suspected persons placed under 
guard, and ammunition confiscated. Captain Enoch Anderson 
refers to the confusion and fright at Dover at this time in his 
memoirs. By the time the Tories arrived at Puncheon Run 
about a quarter of a mile from town, they had heard of the Whig 
preparations and sent a messenger to request a parley, a maneu- 
ver which the Whigs twice rejected. Through the intervention 
of two clergymen, peace was arranged. The leaders of the Tories 
blamed the insurrection upon Clarke’s ill-treatment and de- 
manded that four of the Whig infantrymen whom they named 
be delivered into their hands for hanging, a request which was 


*° Thomas Rodney, “An Account of Black Munday” (Library of Congress) . 
This is by far the best account of the incident. It was probably written in 1802; for 
discussion of the problem, see the footnote accompanying the reprint of the manuscript 
book in Part II of this article. “Timoleon,” Dionysius, pp. 18-20, is a condensed 
narrative. Thomas Rodney’s “Memo on the Two Petitions,” in his diary for 1795 
is a shortened account. (Historical Society of Delaware) . ‘ 

**“Timoleon,” Dionysius, p. 18. 

*2Simon Gratz (ed.), “Letters of Thomas Rodney,” Pennsylvania Magazine of 


History and Biography, XLII (1919), 7. T. Rodney and W. Killen to C i 
Dover, June 9, 1776. : ee ee 
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refused. A last chance for them to disperse was offered;-other- 
wise the Whigs would march. Like “ Sea fowl from the Shore 
... [they] fled.’’ But the insurrection spread to Sussex, where 
it was put down at a cost to the state and federal government 
of $100,000. “ Thus the first insurrection in Delaware happened 
in the county of Kent.” * ‘ 

The events of the famous ‘“‘ Black Monday” or “ Light 
Horse Monday’ were commemorated in a poem composed 
probably much later by Thomas Rodney, who had much to do 
with the final peace negotiations: * 


A Sone oF 1776 


Black Munday was a Mighty day 
For Refugees and Tories 
Three hundred bravely run away 
Chock full of Lies and Stories 
Lang do Lang Diddle 


The Captain of the brave light Horse 
Began the insurrection 
His Videts flew on every course 
To spread the wide infection. 
Lang do Lang Diddle 


Dark and Secret was their plan 
To burn the Town of Dover 
But e’re their furious work began 
They were all quite don Over 

Lang do Lang Diddle 


Tidings came about Midnight 
The Town would be invaded 
And the Infantry ’er Morning light 
Like Lyons all Paraded 
Lang do Lang Diddle 


> 


38 T, Rodney, “ An Account of Black Munday ”; the quotation is from “ Timoleon,’ 
Dionysius, p. 20; Henry H. Bellas (ed.), Personal Recollections of Captain Enoch 
Anderson (Papers of the Historical Society of Delaware, No. 16 [Wilmington, 1896)) , 
pp- 9, 10; T. Rodney, “ Bassett’s Insurrection,” in his diary for 1795 (Historical 
Society of Delaware). In this brief account he mentions that the four infantrymen 
wanted by the Tories were: W. K., S. W., M. M., and I. J. The first two were probably 
William Killen and Simeon Wilson. 

84 Rodney Papers, Morse Collection, Vol. IX (Historical Society of Delaware) . 
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They placed bright Guards around the Town 
Determined to Defend it 
And bare bold insurrection down 
And to the Divil Send it. 
Lang do &c 


For Sattin first the standard reard 
Of Impious Insurrection 
And to him Each Evil Mind repaird 
Who caught the foul infection 
Lang do &c 


He was Ever deemed thence 
The Prince of proud Rebell’on 
And all Insurgents hurried Since 
With all their crimes to Hellon 
Lang do &c 


Tidings came they were undone 
Their Captain was arrested 
Their Impious plans were all made known 
And all their Crimes detested 
Lang do &c 


Thomas Rodney believed that from the difficulties with 
Robinson and Clarke came all the Whig and Tory feuds that 
later convulsed Kent and Sussex. ‘Thomas Robinson in his 
memorial to the British Loyalist Commission declared that 
Clarke was on his way to present the Tory petition to the 
assembly when he was captured. The Tory document contained 
5,000 signatures and the Whig, 300. The Sussex Loyalist, Robin- 
son, viewed the destruction of the Tory document as the precipi- 
tating factor in the Sussex insurrection. 

Meanwhile, Congress had been considering independence. 
Caesar Rodney came home to Kent County in June to consult 
his constituents by calling a county meeting. For lack of time, 
he could consult only the Light Infantry, about two-thirds of 
which favored independence. Arguments were presented by 


** Harold Hancock, “Thomas Robinson: Delaware’s Most Prominent Loyalist,” 
Delaware History, V (1950), 16. “ Robinson’s Memorial.” 
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‘Thomas Rodney for and against action, but Caesar still insisted 
upon knowing what his brother would do in his place. Thomas 
decidedly favored independence; “ that then shall be my vote 
replied he [Caesar] and immediately Ordered his Carriage and 
set off for Philadelphia.” ** Allen McLane in 1818 recalled that 
the Delaware delegate went by carriage, while Thomas McKean 
in 1813 asserted that Rodney arrived in boots and spurs. His 
own famous letter of July 4 does not mention the mode of 
transportation.*” 

When the news arrived in Dover on July 5 of the declaration 
of independence, the event had been anticipated and announced 
by a fine turtle feast.** In New Castle Thomas Rodney witnessed 
a reading of the document on July 24. ‘‘ This day the Declara- 
tion of Independence was read in form here in the presence of 
the House of Assembly and 400—or 500 people __ the Principle 
Inhabitants of this County who gave three Huzas—and immedi- 
ately Tooke the King’s arms & burnt them with the Constable’s 
Stave etc.” *° On July 29 a committee at Dover marched in a 
body to the courthouse and interrupted an election of militia 
officers, while the president read the declaration of Congress and 
resolutions of the assembly for a convention, both of which 
received three huzzas from the assembled crowd. Shortly after, 
the committee assembled in a circle around a bonfire on the 
Dover Green, while a picture of George III was cast into the 
flames, the president saying: “ Compelled by Strong Necessity, 
thus we destroy even the Shadow of that King who refused to 
reign over a free people.” *° 

Delaware continued to move towards an independent govern- 


38 Thomas Rodney, “ Revolutionary Recollections, 1793,” Rodney Papers (Historical 
Society of Delaware) . 

37 Delaware Archives, III, 1418; Ryden, Rodney Letters, p. 94. C. Rodney to 
T. Ryden, July 4, 1776. 

88 Ryden, Rodney Letters, pp. 95-96. 

8° Rodney Family Papers (Library of Congress), T. Rodney to Elizabeth Rodney, 
New Castle, July [2]4, 1776. The figure before the “4” is torn away, but quite 
definitely it is a “2,” as the assembly was meeting in New Castle at that time. 

“0Leon deValinger, Jr. (ed.), “Rodney Letters,” Delaware History, WII (1948), 
109. The first paragraph of the letter mentions events of “yesterday,” July 29, and 
the fact that the declaration of the assembly was passed on July 27 also confirms that 
the reading took place at the end of July. 
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ment. In spite of Tory petitions, the General Assembly on June 
15 had suspended government under the Crown and directed 
officers to continue their duties until a new government was 
arranged. Thus, the real birthdate of the State of Delaware is 
June 15, and the resolution of that day ended Delaware’s status 
as a colony of Great Britain and made the three small counties 
an independent state.“ On July 27 the General Assembly di- 
rected that elections would be held on August 19 to choose ten 
representatives from each county for a constitutional convention. 
Voters were compelled to take an oath: “I A.B. will to the 
utmost of my power support and maintain the Independence of 
this Government, as declared by the Continental Congress.” “ 
An address to the voters at Dover declared that the present 
difficulties originated because the rulers of Britain infringed 
American liberties and broke sacred compacts. Capable men 
should be chosen without reference to party. The voter’s oath 
was merely an effort to restrain the disaffected and should not 
discourage those favoring independence.** ‘The convention that 
began to meet on August 27 framed a constitution. 

Perhaps the violence connected with putting down insurrec- 
tions in Kent and Sussex during the summer of 1776 had much 
to do with the returns of the October election. A short time 
before it took place, the Reverend Mr. Magaw of Dover wrote 
to London in sharp contrast to his speech before Haslet’s militia: 
“Through the whole compass of America, I do not believe that 
there can be any where a stronger attachment to the Parent 
Country, or a more warm regard for that Religion which we 
jointly profess, than among the greatest number of those to 
whom I have been appointed Minister. They ardently wish for 
peace.” “* ‘The Tories won a complete victory in Kent County 
and dominated the legislature. Except for a few friendships, 
John Haslet wrote in disgust that he never wished to revisit 


“‘ John A. Munroe, “Revolution and Confederation,” in H. Clay Reed (ed). 
Delaware: A History of the First State (New York, 1947), I, 107. 

“ Pennsylvania Journal, July 31, 1776. 

“* Pennsylvania Packet (Philadelphia), Oct. 15, 1776. 

“« Tbid., June 10, 1776. 
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the county.*® The commander of the British ‘‘ Roebuck” be- 
lieved that the people in the lower counties favored the British 
three to one.*® 

“'Timoleon ” has picturesquely portrayed the character of 
the judicial appointments for the county by the conservative 
legislature,*7 and his account is confirmed from other sources. 
The chief justice, Thomas Tilton, fled to the British lines; the 
second justice, John Clarke, was a ringleader in the Dover 
insurrection and was paroled for Tory activity in 1781; the 
third, Richard Smith, appeared before the committee of inspec- 
tion; and the fourth, Thomas White, a principal in the “‘ Black 
Monday” scare and confined for sometime in 1778 upon 
suspicion.*® 

The failure of the assembly to do anything about the Tories 
and their sympathizers caused Congress in 1777 to send a Mary- 
land colonel to Sussex, while Caesar Rodney as Brigadier-General 
for Kent and part of Sussex was active, especially along the Mis- 
pillion, Duck, and Murderkill creeks. President John McKinly 
was anxious to see captured a “ red full-faced old fellow .. . [who 
with] his tall son with the rough, scurfy, sun-tanned face” 
frequented the Murderkill in a two-masted boat.*® When thirty 
Loyalists from upper Sussex County were imprisoned in the 
Dover jail for trading with the British, their friends assembled 
to discuss a rescue attempt, and ten of them were also confined. 
Chief Justice William Killen feared retaliation from British 
vessels.*° 

The British invasion in September, 1777, brought to light 
many Loyalists. The six principals of the trade along Duck 
Creek were sent to Brigadier-General Samuel Patterson. John 


45 Sparks Papers, Vol. II (Widener Library, Harvard University). J. Haslet to 
C. Rodney, Nov. 12, 1776 (unpublished letter) . 

‘© Hammond Papers, Vol. C, December, 1776 (Alderman Library, University of 
Virginia) . 

47“ Timoleon,” Dionysius, pp. 28, 29. Dr. Tilton’s description of the justices is 
reprinted in Hancock, Loyalists, p. 21. 

48“ Timoleon,” Dionysius, passim. 

“9 Ryden, Rodney Letters, p. 194. J. McKinly to C. Rodney, Wilmington, July 10, 
LU HT 

5° Hancock, Loyalists, pp. 24, 25. 

51 Delaware Archives, III, 1312. 
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Brinckle had sold corn to the enemy, while John Allee and 
James Raymond were accused of trading and corresponding.” 
Presley Allee and Simeon Van Winkle of Duck Creek Hundred 
instigated an insurrection.” Benjamin Galloway, a fisherman 
from Kent County, had been imprisoned because he refused to 
drill with the militia, and subsequently joined the British at 
Wilmington and recruited for Colonel Chamber's regiment.” 
After receiving his diploma at New Ark Academy in the fall 
of 1775 and delivering the valedictory address upon the ad- 
vantages of learning, the Reverend Daniel Currie had come to 
Dover to conduct a grammar school and to be in charge of 
services at Mispillion church. In the spring of 1778 he joined 
the British in Philadelphia, bearing with him a certificate of 
good character from some of the leading clergymen and residents 
of the county.” 

The most notorious rebellion in the district was led by 
Cheney Clow near Kenton. Born in England, he was brought 
by his parents at an early age to Queen Anne County, Maryland. 
After his marriage he lived upon a farm in Delaware within two 
hundred yards of the Mason-Dixon line. Probably he had a bad 
reputation, as the records of the Court of Quarter Sessions show 
that in 1774 he was found guilty of cheating and fined £3. News 
of an uprising near Kenton reached the Delaware militia in 
April, 1778. When Colonel Pope investigated on April 14, he 
discovered that the Tories were thoroughly entrenched in a 
“ fort,” and about one hundred insurgents sallied forth to ex- 
change pistol shots. Calling for re-enforcements, Pope attacked 
again on April 16, but the Tories had fled. He burned the 
fortification and recovered some stolen bacon and flour. It was 
believed that they intended to march against Dover, where the 
legislature was sitting. About fifty of the participants were later 
apprehended, and twenty were sent off to enlist, which was a 
common fate of the disaffected." 


** [bid., III, 1286; New Castle County Loyalist Papers (Delaware State Archives) . 
°8 Delaware Archives, III, 1285. 


oe Galloway Papers, American Loyalist Transcripts (Historical Society of Delaware) . 
°° Currie Papers, ibid.; Pennsylvania Journal, Oct. 4, 1775. 


°° Ryden, Rodney Letters, pp. 259, 263. Pope to C. Rodney, Grog, or Whiskey 
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Maryland authorities had co-operated in settling the«affair. 
William Henry in great alarm notified military officials from 
Georgetown, Maryland, on April 13 that his brother coming 
from the lower counties reported a Tory uprising. The next day 
a resident of Queen Anne County deposed before him that on 
April 13 five armed men demarided guns for Captain Clow’s 
fort. In spite of protests, they took several weapons and told 
him to hold his tongue. They had also seized three guns from 
Widow Blackston. The men asserted that they were for King 
George and meant to take the arms of all rebels. General 
Samuel Patterson from Dover on April 13 had also written to 
General William Smallwood, a Maryland officer stationed at 
Wilmington, that six or seven hundred Tories under Clow had 
assembled at Jordan’s Island at the head of the Chester River 
and had built a blockhouse. He feared that British officers 
might be among them, that a large enemy force might join 
them, and that serious consequences might result. On April 15 
Henry reported that his horsemen had exchanged shots with 
the ‘Tories at a distance of seventy or eighty yards and that they 
had withdrawn to a place called Covington’s Old Fields, where 
they had a fort, armed with cannon, in a large swamp. A few 
days later Smallwood wrote to the governor of Maryland that 
Pope had attacked at 4:00 a.m. on April 17 but that the insur- 
gents had already fled to the swamps. ‘The number of disaffected 
involved was four hundred, and they were being pursued by 
militia. He considered the affair more smoke than fire.*” 


Town, Apr. 14, 1778; C. Rodney to H. Laurens, Dover, Apr. 24, 1778. “ History of 
Cheney Clow,” The Delaware Register, 1 (1838) , 220-26. The last named is by far the 
best account. Joseph Brown Turner, Cheney Clow’s Rebellion (Papers of the Historical 
Society of Delaware, No. LVIII [Wilmington, 1912]. Kent County Court of Quarter 
Sessions (Delaware State Archives). Turner’s account is erroneous in the light of 
recent material, though his background is helpful. The exact location of the “ fort” 
is disputed. Maryland sources refer to Jordan’s Island at the head of the Chester 
River and to Covington’s Old Fields. Jeannette Eckman ef al. (eds.), Delaware: 
A Guide to the First State (New York, 1938), p. 490, gives the location on a bluff 
close to Kenton; on the accompanying map it is marked as close to a private road. 

57 The Red Books (Baltimore, 1950), IV, 94-95. About a half dozen letters on 
these pages by Pope, Patterson, and others relate to the Clow incident. Important 
unpublished material is in Portfolio 4, Rainbow Books, 6laa to 61ff (Maryland 
Archives) , which includes the correspondence of William Henry. Photostats of the 
letters relating to Clow have been deposited with the Historical Society of Delaware. 
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Clow and his followers continued their activities in Maryland 
during the year. In June a resident of Queen Anne County 
complained of his plundering and kidnaping activities. In 
September it was noted that the county was still infested with 
his gang.°® 

As a sequel to the insurrection, when Freeborn Garretson 
attempted to preach the first Methodist sermon ever given in 
Dover, in September, 1778, he was surrounded by a mob, which 
cried, “He is one of Clowe’s men—hang him, hang him.” 
Eventually through the efforts of some leading citizens he was 
permitted to proceed.” 

Clow was not apprehended until 1782 when a sheriff's posse 
surrounded his home. A volley of shots was the answer to the 
request for him to surrender. Axes and rifle butts finally broke 
down the barricaded entrance. In the scuffle Joseph Moore was 
killed, but even the sheriff believed that one of the posse shot 
Moore, as the bullet had entered his back. Nevertheless, Clow 
was taken to Dover and tried before the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer. Exhibiting a commission as captain in the British 
army and claiming rights as a prisoner of war, he was freed of 
charges of treason and burglary but placed under bond of 
£10,000 for good behavior during the continuance of the war 
and compelled to pay the costs of prosecution, which were £10 
and £4.12.6, respectively. Being a poor man, he had no chance 
to raise such a high bail. In May, 1783, he was indicted for 
murder, found guilty by a jury, and sentenced to be hanged. 
Costs of the trial totaled £26.3.° 

Vacillating governors postponed the execution of the sen- 
tence for some years. Because Thomas Rodney doubted his 
guilt and did not wish peace to be introduced with bloodshed, 
he secured a stay of execution from Governor Nicholas Van 
Dyke in 1783. The Governor wrote in reply: ‘‘ The opinion 


58 The Red Books, Ill, 251, 263. 

°° Freeborn Garrettson, The Experience and Travels of Mr. Freeborn Garrettson 
(Philadelphia, 1791), p. 77. 

°°“ Clow,” Delaware Register, 1, 220-26; Kent County Court of Oyer and Terminer, 


1782, 1783 and Kent County Papers, 1782, 1783 (Delaware State Archives) ; Delaware 
Archives, II, 1296-97, 1450, 1452. 
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entertained in your’s of the Disposition or Desire of the People 
in Kent County respecting the Fate of China Clow induced me 
to Suspend the Execution of his Sentence; altho’ I was satisfied 
in my mind as to the propriety of what I had done; for had you 
been right, public Justice might have been falsified and the Life 
of that bad and unfortunate Man spared, and this notwithstand- 
ing his Character must have been most pleasing to every Person 
who could look on it consistent with Public Good.” He could 
not agree to his proposal for public banishment, which might 
be inaugurated by a conditional pardon. ‘‘ This appeared to me 
too imprudent and uncertain all circumstances considered, and 
a Measure which must hang the Peace of the State and my 
Character on the Character of Clow—and therefore a Step I am 
persuaded no Friend of mine would advise me to adopt—’’. The 
sentence was finally carried out in 1787. Letters of administra- 
tion upon his estate were granted on January 3, 1788. It totaled 
less than £200 and included horses, cattle, corn, wheat, and 
household furniture. His widow Elizabeth married Stephen 
Myers. Upon her death, his daughter Arrana and her husband, 
Elisha Burrows, petitioned the state to request permission to 
divide Clow’s possessions. Supposedly, the goods and chattels had 
been forfeited to the state, but the latter had failed to act. His 
widow had used them, and his children petitioned to have the 
forfeiture set aside. —The House of Representatives laid the 
request upon the table.* 

The increased activity of the disaffected after the British 
invasion had much to do with the election of a Whig legislature 
in October, 1777. Its most important measure was an Act of 
Free Pardon and Oblivion for those who would take an oath 
of allegiance by August 1, 1778, though some persons were 
exempted from pardon. The list of thirteen from Kent County 
was headed by Clow; it included James Barcas, William Burrows, 
Samuel Hatfield, Stephen Barcas, Presley Allee, Simeon Van 


®1N, Van Dyke to T. Rodney, New Castle, Aug. 22, 1783, Gratz Collection 
(Historical Society of Pennsylvania); Kent County Wills, 1788 (Kent County Court 
House, Dover, Delaware); Inventory of Clow’s Estate (Delaware State Archives) ; 
Petitions, Legislative Papers, 1790 (Delaware State Archives) . 
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Winkle, William Wartonby, James Massey, Abraham Conner, 
John Brinckle, Samuel Worden, and William Thompson.” 
James and Stephen Barcas, Burrows, and Hatfield were indicted 
for an attempted rebellion on April 15, 1778; on this and other 
occasions they had assembled large quantities of arms and stolen 
goods and munitions from peaceable citizens. Probably they were 
some of Clow’s followers. On payment of costs of prosecution 
they were all freed in July, 1778. Brinckle, Allee, and Van 
Winkle were also freed by the same court upon payment of 
costs. The reasons for exempting the other names had faded 
into oblivion, though they were probably engaged in trade. 

The county continued to be infested with the disaffected. 
President Caesar Rodney in May at Dover noted the activity of 
refugees and Tories in Kent, who engaged in plundering and 
kidnaping. The inhabitants of Murderkill Hundred in May 
petitioned the assembly to protect them from the enemy and 
to take measures to prevent the disaffected from supplying 
British ships with necessaries. ‘The Reverend Sydenham Thorne 
of St. Paul’s Church in the lower part of the county wrote home 
to Great Britain in October, 1778: ““ He has been very happy 
in residing among a people distinguished for their Loyalty & 
Affection to the British Constitution; and he cannot recollect a 
single member belonging to either of his congregations who hath 
taken an active part against the Government.” * 

After 1778 the Tories continued as an annoyance rather than 
a real danger. Only one name appeared on the docket of the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer for treason in 1779, and none in 
1780 and 1781, though in 1782 many persons were indicted 
for adhering to, aiding and comforting the enemy, or treason. 
None were imprisoned; all were found not guilty or placed 
under bond.* 


Refugees remained a nuisance. Benjamin Galloway returned 


°° Laws of the State of Delaware ..., Il (New Castle, 1797) , 636-38. June 26, 1778. 
** Kent County Court of Oyer and Terminer, 1778 (Delaware State Archives) . 
** Ryden, Rodney Letters, p. 267. C. Rodney to T. McKean, Dover, May 8, 1778; 
“Petition of the Inhabitants of Murderkill Hundred, May 1778,” Delaware Paver 
Vol. III (Library of Congress) ; Turner, Records, p. 238. 
** Kent County Court of Oyer and Terminer, 1779-1783 (Delaware State Archives) . 
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in 1780 under a flag of truce, but the Americans violated it by 
confiscating the schooner and attempting to arrest him on the 
charge of high treason for recruiting.** In 1780 some refugees 
captured a shallop loaded with wheat in Duck Creek and dam- 
aged several other vessels before Colonel Pope compelled them to 
beach their prize and flee to the swamps.** One audacious band 
landed in Dover Hundred by day, marched three miles through 
the woods, and plundered the country seat of John Dickinson of 
plate, wearing apparel, and provisions to the value of £2,000. 
As late as January, 1783, the Duke de Luzan dislodged a group 
of refugees near Duck Creek. 

Even after the peace treaty was signed, the inhabitants still 
feared the Tories. After being reviewed in Dover in June, 
1783, the Fifth Delaware Regiment resolved that until the 
assembly acted upon the fifth article of the peace treaty, it would 
not permit refugees to reside within the county. Returning 
Loyalists would be expelled with two days’ notice. A copy of 
the resolves was sent to Thomas Rodney, with the information 
that the members of the regiment agreed to enforce them fully. 
Although Governor Van Dyke, William Killen, and Dr. Tilton 
favored them, Rodney was opposed, probably because he feared 
disturbances.” 

In May, 1783, one of the officers of a Delaware regiment 
sent Governor Van Dyke a muster roll from Dover with this 
wish, ‘‘ This I hope will be the Last, and that Peace and Plenty 
will take the place of Arms, that our Army will all be Satisfyed, 
paid, and disbanded, that our Militia will be well Regulated 


°° Galloway Papers, American Loyalist Transcripts. An order giving James Tilton 
permission to meet Benjamin Galloway in 1780 under a flag of truce is in the Caesar 
Rodney papers at the Historical Society. 

87 Pennsylvania Journal, Sept. 6, 1780. 

88 Pennsylvania Packet, Aug. 16, 1781. 

8° Maryland Journal (Baltimore) , Jan. 21, 1783. 

70 Freeman’s Journal (Philadelphia) , June 25, 1783; Benjamin Gibbs to T. Rodney, 
Dover, June 14, 1783, Gratz Collection (Historical Society of Pennsylvania). Rodney’s 
marginal notes add interest to the letter. In the fifth article of the Treaty of 1783, 
it was agreed that Congress would recommend to the state legislatures the restoration 
of rights and properties to Loyalists and that Loyalists would be permitted for twelve 
months to visit the various states to attempt to arrange restitution of rights and 
properties. Hunter Miller (ed.), Treaties and other International Acts of the United 
States of America (Washington, 1931), I, 154. 
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and well Disciplined for our internal defence, and that a Stand- 
ing Army will not be known in America, is the Earnest Prayer 
and Desire of your Excellency’s Humble Servt., John Clowes.” ™ 

Such hopes for peace and order were not to be speedily 
fulfilled. The old warfare between Whigs and Tories seemed to 
be continuing at the October election in 1783. Seven petitions 
from Whigs in Kent County told of a stolen ballot box, of the 
oath of fidelity administered to sundry disaffected persons, and 
of widespread disorder. But by 1790 Tories were restored to 
full citizenship.” 

On the whole, the disaffected in the county were treated 
with great leniency during the war. A careful search of the 
records of the state auditor and state treasurer, and those of 
Kent County do not show the least evidence that property was 
confiscated as in other parts of the state. Only Benjamin Gallo- 
way in Canada and the Reverend Mr. Currie in England are 
known to have been in exile, and even they had trouble to find 
abroad witnesses from Kent County to support their testimonies. 
The height of ‘Tory activity was the Black Monday insurrection 
of 1776 and Cheney Clow’s rebellion in 1778. Nevertheless, 
the heritage of these troubled years was to embitter the social 
and political life of Kent County and Delaware for generations. 


a Mae Dyke Papers (Library of Congress) , John Clowes to N. Van Dyke, Dover, 
ay, : 


“ Delaware Papers, Vol. II (Library of Congress) . 


Dutch and Swedish Land Records 
Relating to Delaware— 
Some New Documents and a Checklist 


By A. R. Duntap * 


N 1903, our state government published, in a book entitled 
Original Land Titles in Delaware (commonly knownas The 
Duke of York Record), translations of twenty-nine * grants 

issued in the seventeenth century, under the authority of the 
Netherlands government, for land within the present boundaries 
of the state of Delaware. Since that year, a number of other 
early Delaware land records, both Dutch and Swedish, have 
come to light—translations of a few of which have been published 
in widely scattered places. 

It is the purpose of this paper to catalog the Dutch and 
Swedish land records relating to Delaware, and to supply missing 
translations. In the first section, translations are given for 
twenty-eight documents bearing dates between the year 1629 
and 1686. In the second section is a chronologically arranged 


*A. R. Dunlap, a member of the Department of English at the University of 
Delaware, is interested in the study of Delaware place names. In collaboration with 
Cc. A. Weslager he published, in 1950, Indian Place-Names in Delaware. The present 
paper is a by-product of his as yet unpublished study of Dutch and Swedish place 
names in Delaware. 

1The total number in The Duke of York Record (pp. 5-17) is thirty, but the 
first entry—a grant of 100 morgen on the Delaware River “ obliquely opposite to the 
Islet called ’t Vogele Lant [Sant]” to Abraham Planck, Symon Root, Jan Andriesen, 
and Pieter Harmensen—records the transfer of land in Pennsylvania rather than in 
Delaware. For the exact location of Vogel-Sant see Peter Lindestrém, Geographia 
Americe (ed. Amandus Johnson, 1925), p. 155 and map facing p. 156. Confirming 
evidence may be found in D. P. de Vries, Korte Historiael (ed. H. T. Colenbrander, 
1911), p. 163. Thus B. Fernow (Documents Relating to the History of the Dutch 
and Swedish Settlements on the Delaware River, [1877], p. 27n.), J. Thomas Scharf 
(History of Delaware, [1888], p. 982) , and others are in error in attempting to identify 
Vogel-Sant as an island near the mouth of the Delaware. 
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list of Dutch and Swedish land records,? which shows where 
the original (or a copy) is to be found, that is, if one is still in 
existence, and where translations may be consulted. 


I 


The third and fourth volumes of “ Delaware Papers: 
Colonial and Revolutionary Documents,” a manuscript collec- 
tion in the Library of Congress, contain twelve unpublished 
land records in Dutch, plus a thirteenth, a patent dated June 4, 
1658, of which a facsimile may be seen in Old New Castle and 
Modern Delaware (Washington, 1951). ‘Translations of all 
but one of these documents were made by an eighteenth-century 
Philadelphian named John De Mauregnault. It is these trans- 
lations, also preserved in the Library of Congress collection, 
which appear below as items 4, 5, 7, 10-17, and 23. ‘The one 
document which De Mauregnault overlooked—an agreement 
dated August 24, 1664, between Antony Briant and Jan Barent- 
sen—has been translated by the author and appears here as item 
9. The Library of Congress collection also contains three De 
Mauregnault translations, the Dutch originals of which are now 
missing: items 18, 22, and 26, below. 

The additional translations are from depositories other than 
the Library of Congress. Item 1, an anonymous translation of a 
document, now missing, which is indirectly referred to in the 
patent to Godyn dated July 11 [15], 1630 * is from Volume XV 
of the Penn Papers in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and is published here with the permission of that society. 

Items 2 and 3 are translations of manuscripts in Dutch pre- 
served in the Royal Archives (Riksarkivet) , Stockholm. Reason- 
ably accurate transcriptions were published by Sprinchorn in 
the appendix to Kolonien Nya Sveriges Historia (Stockholm, 
1878) , but for some reason these records were not included in 
Keen’s translation of Sprinchorn. Facsimiles were published by 
Amandus Johnson in Swedish Settlements on the Delaware, 


* No attempt is made to include in the list the occasional references in the source 
materials to grants of land never formally recorded, or of which the formal record 
is now lost. For examples of such references, see p. 45 below. 

*Fernow, Documents, pp. 16-17. 
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facing pp. 440 and 441. I am indebted to my colleague Dr. 
Johan Groot, and to Mrs. Groot, for assistance in translating 
these two documents. 

Item 6 is an anonymous translation—with additions and 
emendations by the author; both the original (a defective 
manuscript) and the translation are now in the Historical 
Society of Delaware. Item 8 is an anonymous translation of a 
missing document; the translation appears on p. 2 of New Castle 
County Deed Book I (A). Item 19, a translation by Thomas 
Noxon, is found, together with a copy of its original, at the 
beginning of New Castle County Deed Book I (L). These deed 
books, as well as the book of land warrants mentioned below, 
are in the office of the Recorder of Deeds, Wilmington. 

Item 20 is an anonymous translation of a missing record; the 
translation is found on folio 39 of New Castle County Land 
Warrants, 1671-1679. Item 21 is an anonymous translation of 
a document now in the Albany collection; the complete trans- 
lation, found on folios 79 and 80 of the volume just referred 
to, is included here even though a partial translation, or sum- 
mary, is given in Fernow, Documents, pp. 511-12. Items 24 
and 25 are also anonymous translations of missing records; the 
translations are found in New Castle County Land Warrants, 
1671-1679, on folios 40 and 41. Finally, items 27 and 28 are 
translations by the author of two partly defective manuscripts 
now in the Historical Society of Delaware. 

Full reference to the location of these twenty-eight land 
records, whether in manuscript or printed form, is given in the 
checklist which follows the translations. 


TRANSLATIONS OF DUTCH LAND RECORDS 


1. SWANENDALE, JUNE 1, 1629 


IN YE YEARE Ao 1629 hath afsd. Gillis Houssett + by order and for Samuell 
Godyn (as per Octroy of ye Westindia Company Art XXVII of ye gifts 
and freedome obtained from them by the Patrons of ye Collonies) bought 


‘Immediately above this translation appears the following statement: “A Caard 
of ye South river in New Netherland made upon a newer View of itt done in ye yeare 
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of ye Ciconicins in a full Councell gathered togather, where being prsent 
ye undermentioned head officers or Patrons vizt Aixtamin, Oschoesien 
Choqweke Menatoch, Awijkapoon Mehatehan Nehatehan Atowesen 
Ackseso Maekemen Queskakons and Esanques, as also all ye Generation 
both young and old Inhabitants, out of their Villages compassed within 
ye Zouth Corner of ye Baay of the Zouth river, & they have actually 
sold to the aforesaid Gillis Houssett in Manner and quallity as abouesaid, 
ye Land now Called Swanendale or Swansdale in ye Length of 

from seashore of ye aforesaid Zouth Corner or Creek Called Hinloopen 
to ye Coming in or first narrow of ye Zouth riuer about 8 Large miles & 
of ye brea[d]th (Landwaes in) about } a mile goeing upwards till you [?] 
Come to A Certaine Lownesse or Valley whereby ye same Can bee Clearly 
separated, as it is done in this Caard by stips [dots] parked [encircled?], 
and with a kind of reddnesse made there; It is easie to be deserned from 
ye other Land, said Commiss: Gillis Housett paying and satisfying them, 
afsd patrons for itt ye same day who have with a full satisfaction declared 
ye payment yrof [thereof] to bee good Mrchandize, as Cloath axes edges 
[adzes] Corralls with severall more such like Mrchandize well worth 
Bevers,—whereupon following the undermentioned Counsells being then 
prsent, their Sakmah or King under years where they deputed queskakons 
& Eesanques to goe for ym [them] and in their behalf and appeare before 
ye Dirrector Peter Minuitt both Dirrector and Counseler of ye Isle 
ye Manhatans to the purpose, that they might there solemly declare 
to be fully satisfied of this sale and due bills of sales, acquittances &ca. 
should be passed & made as was done by them upon ye first day of ye 
month Called June Ao 1629 as abovesaid. [Signature section missing, 
except for the letters Uerte.]® 


2. THE SANTHOECK, JULY 13, 1651 


WE THE UNDERSIGNED hereby make known that we are summoned to bear 
witness about a declaration which on July 13, 1651, was brought about 
between Pemenacka and Mitaisimint’s wife and heirs in the presence 
of the following Indian chiefs, namely: on the side of Pemenacka— 
Mattahorn, Sinques and Oririchime [and] on the side of Mitatsimint’s 
wife her son and relative named Quenieck and in fact came about in the 
following manner. On March 29, 1638, the chief Mitatsimint dedicated 


of our Lord Anno 1629 by order of Samll Godijn by his Commiss. Gillis Houssett in 

divers places amended and Corrected by Hendrick Gerratson. Upon ye 28th Aprill.” 

The map, unfortunately, was not copied by the translator. 
* Published by permission of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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and sold his land lying above Fort Christina to Boomtiens hook to the 
illustrious Crown of Sweden under the direction of the honorable director 
Peter Minuiet according to the letter of sale made concerning that and 
confirmed by Christian witnesses as being the south bank of the river 
named Elbe, which lies near Fort Christina, together with the above- 
lying lands on the north bank belonging to the other chiefs mentioned 
in the deed and now present in part, all this being extant. Without any 
contradiction it was mentioned that 13 years and a few months after 
date the director general of New Netherland Peter Stuyvesant came here 
to the river and bought a portion of the land sold by Mitatsimint 
lying a mile below fort Christina by us named the Santhoeck, otherwise 
called Quinamkot by the Indians, from the aforesaid Pemenacka whose 
right or portion therein has not been mentioned in any deed for the past 
13 years, he by himself appealing to a gift from the deceased chief 
Mitatsimint which Mitatsimint’s wife and heir deny and in the presence 
of us all have convinced him of the truth that her husband Mitatsimint 
never gave him that land but merely allowed him to hunt thereon 
through petition of his friends upon condition that Pemenacka would 
make acknowledgement therefor with a gift which was never done, 
consequently that to the Swedes the land will now as before this belong 
following deed and contract made concerning it and now renewed and 
by the wife and heirs again subscribed to which none may alter, against 
which Pemenacka together with the abovementioned chiefs has not said 
a word, but tried to pacify the wife with good words but by her not 
accepted, she only desiring that Pemenacka should revoke his contract 
with Stuyvesant; this executed in this manner in the truth [and] witnessed 
with our own hand in new Gottenborgh July 13, 1651. Witnesses: Johan 
Printz, Gustavus Printz, Hendrick Huyghen, Peter Bock. 


3. THE SANTHOECK, JULY 16, 1651 


WE THE UNDERSIGNED having been summoned by the Swedish Governor 
were informed by him that the Dutch on the Santhoeck (otherwise 
called Quinamkot by us) would not stop their building and fortifying, 
scorning our testimony about the old agreement of sale made with 
Mitatsimint and now again renewed and confirmed to our satisfaction 
with cargoes. So it is that we by this our writing obligate ourselves for 
greater security to hold in truth what for that reason has been negotiated 
with us and our forebear and chiefs, namely that the abovementioned 
land whereon the Dutch are at present building is our land and has been 
sold to none other than to the Swedes; to hold therefore [as] of no 
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worth and as having no virtue or basis all deeds and contracts to the 
contrary as we in the presence of Christian witnesses verbally have 
protested thereabout against Pemenacka and his party and convinced 
both him and those with him of our right and justice proven with the 
truth; in knowledge of the truth signed with the mark of our hands. 
Dated N. Gottenborgh 16 July 1651. The mark of Mitatsimint’s son 
Kiapes. The mark of Mitatzimint’s wife Notike. The mark of Quenieck 
heir. As witnesses: Siskoakan, arachcoiaman. Witnesses: Johan Printz, 
Hendrick Huijgen, Johan Papegoia, Gustavus Printz, Hans Janke, Peter 
Bock. 


4. PATENT TO LAUWERNS, OR LUCAS, PETERSEN, 
JUNE 4, 1658 


Jacos Axricus on the Behalf of the Right Worshipfull the Burgomasters 
of the City of Amsterdam Director of the Colonie of Niewer Amstel 
situate at the South River in New Netherland and the Honble the 
Counsellors Witness and declare by these Presents, that we the Day and 
Year here underwritten have given and granted unto Lauwerns Pietersz: 
a Plantation situate on the Second Hook above the Fort New Amstel, 
between the Land of Olle Toersen and the Road of the Town and 
stretches from the Riverside to a Thickett along the Land of Olle 
Toerse NW: 320 rods, and from thence along the Thickett to the Road 
aforesaid 20 Rods, and along the Said Road to the River SE: 320 Rods, 
and from thence along the River to the first Corner 273} Rods, amounting 
the whole to 12 Morgen and 400 Rods, on the express Conditions that 
he the Said Lourwerns Petersen, or he who by Vertue of these Presents 
shall accept this Title, shall acknowledge the Right Worshipfull the 
Burgomasters of the City of Amsterdam for his Lords and Patrons, under 
the Sovereignty of their High Mightinesses the States General, and that 
he shall obey in every thing their Director and Counsellors here, as good 
subjects ought to do; Therefore We in our Capacity aforesaid do put 
the abovenamed Louwerns Petersz in real and actual Possession of the 
Said Plantation, giving him by these Presents full Power and Authority 
to cultivate and make use of the Said Plantation in the same Manner as 
he might do with any other of his paternal Estates or Effects, without 
reserving in our Capacity aforesaid any Right, Title or claim thereon, 
but renounce of the same from henceforth for ever, promising further to 
abide by this Conveyance firmly and inviolably under the Penalties 
as by Law in these Cases is provided. Without Fraud or Imposition 


these Presents are signed by us Done in Nieuwer Amstel the 4th June 
1658. (Seal) Signed J: Alrichs. 
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5. BARBARA THOMAS TO HANS BLOCK, APRIL 20, 1660 


‘THE DAY AND YEAR UNDERWRITTEN appeared before the worshipful Alex- 
ander d’Hinoyosa President, and Gerrit Van Sweeringe Counsellor: 
Barbara Tomas Widow of the late Leendert Claason, and the appearer 
declared to convey and transfer by these Presents unto and to and for 
the Behoof of Hans Block, Gunner in the Service of the right Worship- 
full the Burgomasters of the City of Amsterdam, all her Right and 
Property in the Moyety of a certain piece of cleared Land situate and 
lying on the Second Hook above the Fort New-Amstel, between the Land 
of Tyman Tidden, at present the property of Hans Block aforesaid, and 
the Land of Mannis Andries, in length 320 Rods, according to the Plot 
thereof, being 13 Morgen and 142 Rods. The appearer acknowledged 
to be paid and to have received for the same the first penny with the last, 
in Consideration whereof she for herself and for her Heirs doth convey 
and transfer the Premises aforesaid unto the said Hans Block, resigning 
all the Right and Property she ever had in the same, without reserving 
any Claim or Title on the Said Land; giving him hereby full Power and 
Authority to possess and use the same as his own Property, and promising 
to abide firmly by this Conveyance, and the same harmless and safe 
from all Claims and Demands to keep and warrant for a Year and a 
Day, as in Cases of the like Nature is customary: under the Penalties as 
by Law is provided. In Witness whereof the abovenamed President 
and the said Appearer have signed their Names to these Presents in the 
Fort New Amstel the 20th April 1660 (was signed:) The Mark of 
Barber Tomas, Alexander d’Hinoyosa. To my knowledge. Gerrit Van 
Sweeringen Secretary. This copy agrees with its Original. Gerrit Van 
Sweeringen Secretary. 


6. PATENT TO JAN STAELCOP AND OTHERS, MAY 18, 1662 


PETER STUYVESANT . . . the High [and] Powerful Lords [the] States General 


of the United Netherlands and the . . . Lords Directors of the licensed 
... India Company . . . at Amsterdam, Director General of N: Nether- 
land... Bonairo... [A]ruba .. . and declare that we on this day, date 


underwritten, have granted and yielded to Jan Staelcop, Luycas Pietersz 
and Hans Bloch, in company, a parcel of land situated in the South 
River of . . . on both sides of the Schilpats fall, beginning about fifty 
rods below the aforementioned fall ... north . . . on the west side of 
the aforesaid kil twenty-one and two-thirds morgen and on the east 
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side sixteen and one-third morgen together about thirty-eight morgen 
with express . . . and forward . . . Jan Staelcop, Luycas Petersz and 
Hans Bloch, in company... hereafter . . . might acquire... Lord 
Directors . . . for their Lords and Patrons . . . under the sovereignty 
of the High and Powerful Lords [the] States General . . . Director General 
... Council in all to obey . . . citizen be bound . . . further submit . . . 
of the... at... Lords... and justice as over all citizens . . . the 
aforementioned Jan Staelcop . . . in actual possession of the aforemen- 
tioned parcel of land .. . found . . . and special order . . . the afore- 
mentioned parcel of . . . allowed to cultivate, inhabit and use just as 
they now their other patrimonial lands, and . . . should be allowed 
to do, except that we . . . in capacity as aforesaid there[in] be guilty 
of any action... but at... as aforesaid, of everything . . . from now 
forever promising . . . this transfer . . . binding and irrevocable to keep 

. all under . . . according to law . . . is this by us signed and with 
our seal .. . imprinted . . . in Fort Amsterdam in N: Netherland the 
18th May 166[2]. 


... personally . . . granted and gave . . . to be allowed . . . provided 
that they .. . hereafter . . . should acquire, shall be held, and . . . the 
meal that the . . . for the garrison there may have need . . . to make 
... Done... Fort Amsterdam in N. Netherland . . . as above. (Seal) 
[Signed:] P. Stuyvesant . . . C. van Ruyven, Secretary. 


7. PATENT TO HANS BLOCK, JANUARY 8, 1663 


ALEXANDER D’Hinoyosa on the Behalf of the Right Worshipful the Burgo- 
masters of the City of Amsterdam Director of the Colony Nieuwer 
Amstel at the South River in New Netherland and the Honble the 
Counsellors Witness and declare that We the Day and Year here under- 
written have given and granted unto Hans Block a Plantation situate 
on the Second Hook above the Fort Nieuwer Amstel, bounded on the 
S:W Side by the Land of Paulus Duxon and on the NE Side by the 
Land of Gerrit Sandersz: containing in Breadth Two and Fifty and 
One Half Rods and in Length stretching NW towards the Woods Six 
Hundred Rods, therein comprehended Woods, Swamp and Water, 
amounting the whole to Two and Fifty and one Half Morgen, on these 
express Conditions that he the Said Hans Block, or he who by Vertue 
of these Presents shall accept this Title, shall acknowledge the Right 
Worshipfull the Burgomasters of the City of Amsterdam aforesaid for 
his Lords and Patrons, under the Sovereignty of their High Mightinesses 
the States General, and that he shall obey in every thing their Director 
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and Counsellors here, as good Subjects ought to do; Provided that he 
as Grantee, or his Assign, shall be obliged within Six Months from the 
Date of these Presents, to fence in and cultivate at least to make a 
Beginning with fencing in and cultivating the Said Land under Penalty 
of forfeiting the Said Premises [and besides] of Paying a Fine of Five 
and Twenty Guilders: Provided also, that he shall subject himself 
to pay all such publick Charges and Taxes as are already imposed or 
may be imposed hereafter: Therefore We in our Capacity aforesaid, 
do put the abovenamed Hans Block in real and actual Possession of 
the Land aforesaid, giving him by these Presents full Power, Authority 
and special Command to cultivate and make use of the Said Land in 
the same manner as he might do with any other of his paternal Estates 
or Effects, without reserving in our Capacity aforesaid any Right, Title 
or Claim thereon, but renounce of the same henceforth for ever; promis- 
ing further to abide by this Conveyance firmly and inviolably under 
the Penalties as by Law in these Cases is provided: Without Fraud or 
Imposition these Presents are signed by us. Done at Niewer Amstel 
the 8th Jany: 1663. (Seal) Signed Alexander D’Hinoyosa. By Order 
of the Director and Counsellors of the Colonie aforesd: R. Ravens 
Clarck. 


8. PATENT TO GERRIT VAN SWEIRINGEN, JULY 3, 1664 


ALEXANDER D. HeENoyossa in Behalf of the Right Lords Burgomasters 
of the Citty of Amsterdam, Governor of Delaware River, Together with 
the Councell do manifest & declare by these prsents that we this Day 
have Given & Granted unto the hn: Geret Van Sweiringen a piece of 
Land Consisting [of] Meadow (or Valley) & Wood Land lying and being 
on the other side of the first Marsh on the South of this Forte of New 
Amstell Containing in Breadth along the strand 1600 Rod & in length 
stretching S.E. & N.W. 2000 Rod wth & upon these Express Conditions 
& Proviso that hee the said Gerrit Van Sweiringen or those as by Virtue 
hereof shall take up the same shall be obliged to hold and acknowledge 
the Lords Burgomasters of Amsterdam under the Soueraignity of the 
Lords States General for his or their Lords & Patrons & shall obey their 
Governor and Councell here as good Inhabitants are Obliged to doe 
And that he or those as shall take up ye same Land shall be in like 
Mannor Oblidged and bound wthin the space of six Months after the 
Date hereof to fence & Improve ye Same Land or Cause the same to be 
fenced & Improved or at least shall make a Beginning thereof upon the 
forfeiture of ye sd Land and moreouer a fyne of Twenty five Gilders 
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and that he Submits & Conformes himselfe unto such Lawes & Constitu- 
tions as now are or hereafter shall be establisht & further we doe Con- 
stitute the afsd Gerrit Van Sweiringen in the reall & actuall Possession 
of the sd Land Giving & Granting unto him full Power & Authority 
for to Manage and Improve the aforesaid Land & to doe wth the same 
as wth other his owne & Patrimoniall Lands & Possession[s] wee in our 
sd Quallity desisting of all further Right or Clayme to ye same. Actum 
with our two signatures. Done as above. [Signed] Antooni breiant. 
d’Hynyosa By order of the Governor & Councill R. Raven.° 


9. AGREEMENT BETWEEN ANTONY BRIANT AND 
JAN BARENTSEN, AUGUST 24, 1664 


On Tus 24TH pay of August 1664 Antonie Briant and Jan barentsen have 
accorded and agreed with each other about a hook of land lying on the 
north east side of the said Antonie his land, following the line along 
the marked trees, upon the following conditions. To wit—fifty schepels 
of grain: rye, barley or wheat, and 400 pounds of tobacco; and to pay 
that in the two succeeding years: each the half; and that if Jan barentsen 
is unable to pay with grain, he shall give in payment ten pounds of 
tobacco for one schepel of grain. This being true, we have signed it 
with our two signatures. Done as above. [Signed] Antooni breiant. 
This is the mark of Jan bare ... Hans Block as witness. 


10. PATENT TO HANS BLOCK, SEPTEMBER 18, 1664 


ALEXANDER D’Hinoyosa on the Behalf of the Right Worshipfull the 
Burgomasters of the City of Amsterdam Director of the South-River in 
New Netherland and the Honorable the Counsellors Witness and declare 
by these Presents that We the Day and Year here underwritten have 
given and granted unto Hans Block a Hook of Land situate behind the 
Swamp of Antony Breiant and the said Hans Block between two Branches 
of the said Swamp and behind the Land of Hans Block aforesaid con- 
taining about Five and Twenty Morgen, on the express Conditions, that 
he the said Hans Block, or he who by Vertue of these Presents shall 
accept this Title, shall acknowledge the Right Worshipful the Burgo- 
masters of the City of Amsterdam aforesaid for his Lords and Patrons, 
under the Sovereignty of their High Mightinesses the States-General, 
and that he shall obey in everything their Director and Counsellors 


* Published by permission of the Public Archives Commission, State of Delaware. 
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here, as good Subjects ought to do; Provided that he as Grantee, or his 
assign, shall be obliged within Six Months from the Date of these 
Presents, to fence in and cultivate, at least to make a beginning with 
fencing in, and cultivating the Said Land, under Penalty of forfeiting 
the Said Premises, and besides of paying a Fine of Five and Twenty 
Guilders: Provided also that he shall subject himself to pay all such 
publick Charges and Taxes as are already imposed, or may be imposed 
hereafter. Therefore We in our Capacity aforesaid do put the abovesaid 
Hans Block in real and actual Possession of the Land aforesaid, giving 
him by these Presents full Power, Authority and special Command to 
cultivate and make use of the Said Land in the same Manner as he 
might do with any other of his paternal Estates or Effects, without 
reserving in our Capacity aforesaid any Right, Title, or Claim thereon, 
but renounce of the same from henceforth for ever; promising further to 
abide by this Conveyance firmly and inviolably, under the Penalties as 
by Law in these Cases provided: Without Fraud or Imposition these 
Presents are signed by us. Done at the Fort New Amstel the 18th 
September 1664. (Seal) (signed) Alexander D’Hinoyosa. By order of 
the Director and Counsellors aforesaid. R: Ravens Clarck. 


11. PATENT TO ANDRIES MATYSEN, SEPTEMBER 20, 1664 


ALEXANDER D’HinoyosA on the Behalf of the Right Worshipfull the 
Burgomasters of the City of Amsterdam Director of the South River 
in New Netherland and the honble the Counsellors Witness and declare 
by these Presents, That we, the Day and Year here underwritten, have 
given and granted unto Andries Matysen a Plantation situate on the 
Second Hook above the Fort New Amstel, containing in Breadth 29 
Rods, and in Length 600 Rods, bounded on one Side with the Land 
of Jan Eckhoff, and on the other Side by the Land of Gerrit Sanderson, 
stretching NW by W somewhat Northerly towards the Wood, on these 
express Conditions, that he the said Andries Mathysen, or he who by 
Vertue of these Presents shall accept this Title, shall acknowledge the 
Right Worshipfull the Burgomasters of the City of Amsterdam aforesaid 
for his Lorde and Patrons under the Sovereignty of their High Mighti- 
nesses the States General, and that he shall obey in every thing their 
Director and Counsellors here, as good Subjects ought to do; Provided 
that he as Grantee or his Assign shall be obliged within Six Months 
from the Date of these Presents, to fence in and cultivate the Said 
Land, at least to make a beginning with fencing in and cultivating the 
same, under Penalty of forfeiting the Said Premises, and besides of 
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paying a Fine of Five and Twenty Guilders: Provided also that he shall 
subject himself to pay all such publick Charges and Taxes as are already 
imposed, or may be imposed hereafter: Therefore We in our Capacity 
aforesaid do put the abovesaid Andries Mathysen in the real and actual 
Possession of the Land aforesaid, giving him by these Presents full 
Power, Authority and special Command, to cultivate, and make use of 
the Said Land in the same manner as he might do with any other of his 
Paternal Estates or Effects, without reserving in our Capacity aforesaid 
any Right, Title or Claim, but renounce the same from henceforth for 
ever; promising further to abide by this Conveyance firmly and ‘inviol- 
ably, under the Penalties as by Law in these Cases is provided: Without 
Fraud or Imposition these Presents are signed by us. Done at the Fort 
New Amstel the 20th Septembr: 1664 (Seal) (signed) Alexander 
D’Hinoyosa: By Order of the Director and Counsellors R: Ravens 
Clarck. 


12, ANTONY BRIANT TO HANS BLOCK, NOVEMBER 27, 1665 


I THE UNDERWRITTEN acknowledge with my usual Subscription, that I have 
conveyed and transferred unto Hans Block and his Heirs my Part of the 
Swamp situate to the Eastward of my Land, whereon I at present dwell, 
even as I bought my Part of the abovesaid Swamp from Mistress Wyllomb; 
I acknowledge to have been paid and satisfyed for the abovenamed Part 
of the Swamp, in Consideration whereof I do hereby for myself and 
Heirs convey and transfer the Premises aforesaid unto the Said Hans 
Block and his Heirs, and do give him full Possession of the same. Done 
in the Presence of M: Wyllomb Tomb, Schout, and Ensign Stork the 
27 November 1665. (signed) Antony Breiant. Witnesses Arth: Stork, 
Will. Tom. 


13. ANDRIES MATYSEN AND OTHERS TO ARENT JANSEN, 
JUNE 6, 1666 


APPEARED BEFORE ME Hans Block Magistrate and ad interim Secretary 
Andries Maatsoon, Mons Pauwelsoon and Peter Hendricksen, who 
acknowledged to have sold a Plantation situate on the Second Hook 
above the Fort New Castle, bounded on the one Side with the land of 
Barent de Muller, and on the other Side with the Land of Hans Muller, 
unto, to and for the Behoof of Arent Jansen, who dwells on the same 
Plantation, and who accepts the Sale, for the Sum of Six Hundred 
Guilders, and no more; to be paid in three different Payments to wit 
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on the first of August 1666 and before he retakes Possession of the 
Said Land One Hundred Guilders; Two Hundred and Fifty Guilders 
more on the first day of August 1667: and Two Hundred and Fifty 
Guilders more being the remainder on the first day of August 1668: 
a Month more or less, all which aforesaid Conditions both Parties 
promise to keep and perform under the Penalties by Law in such Cases 
provided. The Seller shall also deliver up at the Paying of the last 
Payment all Papers & Deeds belonging to the Said Land and make such 
Conveyances as by Law is directed each Party paying the Half of the 
Charges. Done at the House of H. Block in the presence of Lucas 
Peterson Magistrate this 6th day of June 1666. (signed) This is the 
Mark of Arent Jansen. Andries Mattiesen. This is the Mark of Mons 
Pouelson. This is the Mark of Piter Hendrickson. Witnesses Hans 
Block, Lucas Piterson. 


14. ANTONY BRIANT TO JAN BARENTSEN, 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1668 


APPEARED BEFORE THE MAGISTRATES of New Castle Antony Breiant who 
acknowledged and declared to have sold, conveyed and transferred, and 
by these Presents doth sell, convey and transfer unto, and to and for 
the Behoof of Jan Barentsen [a] certain Hook of Land, according to 
the Deed thereof, whereon the said Jan Barentsen now dwells. And 
the Appearer acknowledged to have been paid the first penny with the 
last for the Premises in Consideration whereof he doth convey and 
transfer all the Right and Property he ever had in the same, without 
reserving any Claim or Title; promising to abide by this Conveyance 
firmly and inviolably, and the same to warrant and defend for a Year 
and a day, as in Cases of the like Nature is Customary. In Witness 
whereof have the Magistrates aforesaid and the Said Appearer signed 
their Names to these Presents this 10th day of September 1668. (Signed) 
John Carr, . . . Sanders. 


15. DIRK ALLERTSEN TO JAN HENDRICKSEN, 
JANUARY 26, 1669 


APPEARED BEFORE US Hans Block and Gerrit Sanderson Magistrates of 
New Castle, Dirk Allertsen who acknowledged and declared to have 
sold, conveyed and transferred in due form of the Law; and by these 
Presents doth sell, convey and transfer unto, and to, and for the Behoof 
of Jan Hendricksen his Land situate on the Extremity of the Hook 
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within the Land of John Barentsen, inclosed mostly by the Valley of 
Hans Block and on the other Side by the abovesaid Land of John 
Barentsen, the Land-Marks being a parcel of trees cut down in the 
Lines. And the Appearer acknowledged to have been paid the first 
penny with the last for the Premises; in Consideration whereof he doth 
convey and transfer all the Right and Property he ever had in the same, 
without reserving any Claim or Title; promising to abide by this Con- 
veyance firmly and inviolably, and the same to warrant and defend for 
a Year and day, as in cases of the like nature is Customary. In Witness 
whereof the abovenamed Magistrates and the Said Appearer have signed 
their Names to these Presents this 26th January 1669. (signed) Hans 
Block Gerrit Sanderson Dirk Allertsen. 


16. JAN BARENTSEN TO HANS BLOCK, JANUARY 26, 1669 


Tue Day AND YEAR UNDERWRITTEN hath Jan Barentsen sold and trans- 
ferred his Land unto Hans Block for the Sum of 160 Guilders to be 
paid next September or October in Rye, Barley or other Produce 
according to the Market Price; the Said Land is bounded on one Side by 
Dirk Allertsen’s Land, and on the other Side by the Land of Captn: 
Carr according to the Land Marks, and the Said John Barentsen obligeth 
himself to leave on the Land all the Improvements and Buildings, the 
Apple-trees excepted. the 26th January 1669. (Signed) This is the 
Mark of Jan Barentsen. Witnesses: This is the Mark of Carsten Jansen, 
Dirk Allersn. 


17. OLLE TOERSEN TO JACOBUS FABRICIUS, OCTOBER 23, 1672 


Tuts 23: Day or OcrosEeR 1672 hath Olle Toersen out of Love and 
favour given and granted in full Possession on the Conditions herein 
aftermentioned, Two Pieces or Parcels of Land situate in Swanwick, 
bounded between the Fences on the Southwest Side 31 Feet from the 
Church to the Fence of Mathys Echelson, on the North East Side 20 
Feet from the Church to the Fence of the Old Land of Lucas Petersen, 
which two Pieces or Parcels of Land he Olle Toersen hath given and 
granted out of his own free Will unto Magister Jacobus Fabricius and 
unto his Heirs, to keep and make use of the same as of their own 
Property; yet hath the Said Olle Toersen reserved to him the Right and 
Power in Case the Said Magister Jacobus Fabricius or his Heirs should 
incline to depart and leave this Country and be willing to sell the Said 
Two Pieces or Parcels of Land, with the Buildings and Improvements 
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he might have made on the same, that then the said Olle Toersen shall 
have the Preference of buying the Said Premises for the same Price 
as an other should be willing to give for the same. Done without Fraud 
or Imposition in presence of credible Witnesses this 23d: Day of October 
1672 [as above] Swaanwick (signed:) This is the Mark of Olle Toersen. 
Witnesses H. Block, Jan Holat. ’ 


18. ANDRIES MATYSEN TO ARENT JANSEN, JUNE 12, 1673 


‘THE WITHIN PATENT [see translation number 11] of a Plantation accord- 
ing to the Tenor of the same, hath Andries Mathysen sold to Arent 
Jansen, and by these Presents he doth sell, convey and transfer the 
Said Plantation unto the Said Arent Jansen, acknowledging to have been 
paid for the same the first Penny with the last; in Consideration whereof, 
renouncing of all the Right and Property he ever had in the Premises, 
he doth convey and transfer the same as before unto Arent Jansen afore- 
said, giving him Power and Authority by these Presents to take Possession, 
to make use of and to keep the same as his own Estate, whereon no Body 
has any Claim but himself. Done without fraud or Imposition this 
12th June 1673 Swaanwick (signed) ‘This is the Mark of Margaret 
Andries Widow of Andries Maetsen. Witness Hs: Block. 


19. HARME JANSE TO HENDRICK FRANSE, DECEMBER 4, 1673 


APPEARED BEFORE ME, Matthew De Ringh Clark of this place New Amstel, 
Harme Janse here abovementioned [in a patent in English, dated 1667, 
to George Whale and George Moore] who has Conveyed, like he Con- 
veyeth by these, the just half of this Land in this Grant or Deed 
Comprized to the behoof of Hendrick Franse to him and his Heirs 
forever and Hereditaments with all the Right and Title that He Harme 
Janse afd. thereto hath, for with the Same to do or may do as with his 
own free Goods. Thus done without fraud in presence of the under- 
written Witnesses. (Signed) Harm Jansen. Done at New Amstel the 
4 December 1673 on the South River in New Netherland. As witness 
Joan Bish in presence of Matth De Ringh Clerk.’ 


7 Published by permission of the Public Archives Commission, State of Delaware. 
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20. GARRET SANDERSEN TO JAN BARENTSEN, 
FEBRUARY 3, 1674 


WHEREAS IN THIS PaTTENT [confirmation in English to Sandersen dated 
March 25, 1669] are Included two Parcels of Land Therefore doth 
Garret Sandersen assigne transport and make over the Plantation which 
Lyeth betweene Jan Hulk & Arent Jansen now in ye occupation of 
Peter Dewitt unto Jan Barrentsen for to have & hould ye Same as his 
free and Proper goods and hee ye said Garritt Sandersen Did Acknowl- 
edge to be paid for the Same the first Penny wth the Last and Promises 
firmely to keep and maintain this his transport as is Customary Actum 
without fraude In ye Presens of Hans Blocq Hendrick Jansen & Gisbert 
Dirksen In New Castle this 3rd day of ffebruary 1674. Witnesses: Hans 
Blocq, Hendrick Jansen, G. Dirksen.® 


21. PATENT TO EPHRAIM AND CASPARUS HERMAN, 
FEBRUARY 16, 1674 


ANTHONY COoLvE On the behalfe of the high and mighty Lords the States 
Generll: of ye united Netherlands & his Serene Highnesse the Lord 
Prince of orange etc: Governor Gennerll: of ye New-Netherlands. To 
all to whome these prsents shall come Greeting; Know Yee, that whereas, 
by ye Late Commander John Carr in Delowar River there was granted 
unto Caspares Herman, a Certaine peece or parcell of Land Lying in 
ye same River, below New amstell, on ye Southsyde of appoquenemen 
Creeke wch: sd: Grant, hath sence to witt on ye 5th: of february Instant, 
ben Renewed by the Comander Peter alrichs, Know yee therefore that 
upon ye Request of Ephraim & Caspares Herman unto mee about ye 
same, I haue Given & Granted, and doe by these prsents Give and 
Grant, unto ye sd: Ephraim Herman & Caspares Herman the parcell 
of Land abouementioned togeather wth: the marrishes, Creeks & other 
the appurtenances, Scituate & Lying in (Dellowar or) ye South River 
of the New-Netherlands on ye western shoare, the said peece of Land 
Marrishes etc: being bounded or Limited, on ye southsyde wth appo- 
quenemen Creeke, & upp ye sd: Creeke following ye same to another 
Creeke Called ye dreck or durk Creeke and soe up along ye sd: dreck 
Creek to ye first original or head thereof, on ye East syde itt is bounded 
wth: ye River and on ye Northsyde itt is bounded wth: a Certaine 


* Published by permission of the Public Archives Commission, State of Delaware. 
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Creeke called St: augustines or Ariens Creeke wch: sd: Creeke Runs 
up westerly into ye woods; Soe that ye brea[d]th of ye sd: peece or neck 
of Land is from Ariens Creeke to Appoquenemen Creeke, and ye Lenght 
from ye River Syde into ye woods unto ye first fountaine of Ariens 
Creeke aforementioned, and thence over southerly; The sd: peece of 
Land Containing besydes ye marrishes about twoo hundred & fifty 
morgen more or Lesse; wth: Expresse Conditions that the sd: Ephraim 
Herman & Casparus Herman, or those as shall hereafter purchase their 
Interest or action, shall aknowledge ye honorble: & mighty the Lords 
pattrons: (or proprietors) under ye Souveraignity of ye high & mighty 
Lords ye States Generll: of ye united Netherlands and his serene high- 
nesse the Lord Prince of orange to bee the Lawfull Proprietors and to 
obey their Governor here as good subjects ought to doe and further to 
submitt to such orders and Incumberances as shall be Requiered from 
all other ye Inhabitants, as ye publicq necessity and Constitution of 
ye Country shall Requiere and wee doe further hereby Constitute the 
sd: Ephraim Herman & Caspares Herman their heirs or assignes in ye 
Reall and actuall possession of ye sd: parcell of Land and itts append- 
ances & premisses, Giving and hereby Granting unto them full power 
& authority to take sd: Land & premisses in True & Lawfull Propriety, 
to occupy possess and Injoy ye same In as full and ample manner as 
they have and doe wth: any other their patrimoniall Lands In witnesse 
of ye truth whereof wee haue signed these in The forte willem-hendrick 
in New Netherland this 16th of februa: Stilo Nova ao: 1674. (was 
subscrybed) A. Colve By order of ye Right Honorable: Governor gennerll: 
of ye New Netherlands. (Signed:) N. Bayard Secrety.®° 


22. ARENT JANSEN TO PETER DE WIT, MARCH 1, 1674 


THE WITHIN PATENT [see translations number 11 and 18] reconveyeth and 
transferreth Arent Jansen unto Peter De Wit; the Said Arent Jansen 
acknowledgeth to be paid for the same the first Penny with the last, in 
Consideration whereof renouncing of all the Right and Property he 
ever had in the Plantation aforesaid he doth convey the same as before 
unto the Said Peter De Wit, giving him Power and Authority by these 
Presents to take Possession, to make use of and to keep the same as his 
own Property, whereon no Body has any Claim but himself. Done 
without Fraud or Imposition this Ist day of March 1674. Swaanwyck 
(signed) This is the Mark of Arent Jansen. Witness Hs: Block. 


® Published by permission of the Public Archives Commission, State of Delaware. 
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93, LUCAS PETERSEN TO OLLE TOERSEN, MAY 9, 1674 


I Lucas PETERSEN acknowledge by these Presents to have sold, conveyed 
and transferred the within Patent [see translation number 4] unto Olle 
Toersen, giving him Power to take Possession of the within mentioned 
Land, and the same to keep and use, as his own Property, whereon no 
body has any Claim but himself, and he the said Lucas Petersen 
acknowledgeth to be paid for the same the first penny with the last, 
in Consideration whereof he doth convey and transfer the Said Premises 
as before, renouncing all the Right and Property he the Said Lucas 
Petersen ever had on the same, and promiseth to keep this Conveyance 
firmly and inviolably. Done without fraud or Imposition Swaanwyck 
this 9th May 1674 New Stile (Signed) This is the Mark of Lucas 
Pitersen. Witness H. Block. 


24. MARGRIETA ANDRIES TO PAUL MOENSEN, 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1674 


APPEARED MARGRIETA ANDRIES Daughter of Andries Mateysen Deceased 
whoe Decleared to transport and make over the one Just & Equall halfe 
of ye Land in this Pattent mentioned [confirmation in English to the 
father of Margrieta, dated November 14, 1668] being about 50 Rod 
Lyeing next to ye Little kill togeather wth ye marsh or valley good and 
bad and so as they have alreddy sheared the same To Paull Moensen 
and shee ye said Comparant did acknowledg to have received full 
Satisfaction & Payment for ye Same And therefore did Desist of all hur 
Right and Tytle to ye Same hereby Promissing to hold this Transport 
firme & stable according to Custome this done without ffraude or Deceit 
this 8th of September 1674 att Swanwike. The marke of Margrieta 


Andries daughter. Witnesses: H. Block This is ye marke of Moens 
Poulsen.?° 


25. PAUL MOENSEN TO HANS PETERSEN, SEPTEMBER 8, 1674 


APPEARED PouLL MouNsEN whoe Decleared to transpt and make ouer 
unto Hans Petersen the one Just halffe of the Land In this Pattent 
mentioned [the same as in translation number 24] being about 50 Rod 
Lying next to ye Little Kill or Creeke wth ye valley or marsh good & 
bad So as the same is allreddy sheared and hee ye said Comparent Did 
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acknowledge to haue received full satisfaction for the same & therefore 
doe Desist of all his right & tytle to ye Same hereby Promising to hold 
this transport firme & stable according to Custome this done without 
ffraud or Deceit this 8th of September 1674 att Swanwike. The marke 
of Poull Moens. Witnesses: H. Blocq, Moens Poulsens marke etc.1* 


2 


26. PETER MATHYSE TO MAGISTER FABRICIUS, JUNE 12, 1675 


RECEIVED OF Mr. MAGIsTER Fasricius the Sum of One Hundred Guilders 
in full Payment for a Piece of Swamp and highland situate along the 
River, bounded on the North Side with the Land and Fence of Master 
Fabricius aforesaid, and on the Southside with the Land and Fence 
of Mr. Hans Block, and reaches to the New Mainroad lately laid out. 
In Witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and Seal. New Castle 
the 12th Juny 1675. (signed) Peter Mashyte [Mathyse] his Mark. 


27. JOHAN ANDRISON TO SAMUEL PETERSON AND 
LAERS CORNELISON, APRIL 16, 1676 


On Tus pay 16 April 167[6] have I Johan andrison accorded and engaged 
with Sammel Pee[ter]son and Laers Cornelison to ... a piece of land 
lying . . . the other side of Clemens kil t[o]wit that Sammel Peeterson 
and Laers Cornelison the half of the aforementioned land and every- 
thing which thereto belongs such as marsh and . . . according to the 
deed of sale and that for the sum of seven hundred guilders and that 
to be paid in three .. . following June... year and that . . . payment 
to come. Signed anno 1676. [Signed:] Johan Andrison, the mark of 
Sammel Peerson, the mark of Laers Cornelison. As witnesses: Hendrick 
Eemmens. =. - 


28. OLLE TOERSEN TO HENDRICK VAN DEN BURGH, 
APRIL 16, 1686 


ON THIs DAY date underwritten compeared before the after written 
witnesses the esteemed Oele Toerson who duly [made] acknowledgement 
publicly [that] he sold to Hendrick Van den Burgh who [was] here 
present unto him and his heirs or assigns forever all that land lying 
in aertyens kill near the land of Huyb . . . Huybert Lourens which is 
two hundred acres and to the elder Sander . . . belonged before the 
same ... Lourens and the aforementioned Van den Burgh or his . 


11 Published by permission of the Public Archives Commission, State of Delaware. 
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order . . . and good title whereof .. . transfer . . . exempt for me and 
my heirs forever further . . . to and [in] consideration [?] of the promise 
of the aforesaid Van den Burgh to pay and the aforesaid oele toer .. . 
the sum of fifteen hundred guilders in the land . . . payment to wit 
in grain or tobacco or in... the... year to pay in two installments 
to wit seven hundred and fifty guilders . . . coming March and the... 
seven hundred and fifty guilders [at] a later date the both after[wards] 
to come . . . after[wards] to come under bond concerning all claims 
and... therto staking [?] all our chattels and our revenues . . . in the 
presence of these underwritten witnesses have ... these with our cus- 
tomary hand hereunder obligated. At N. Castel 1686 April the 16. 
[Signed:] The mark of Oele Toerson. Witnesses: Gerridt van jmmen, 
mark of William Giljamson, 7 De Ringh. 


II 


The Dutch and Swedish land records in the checklist which 
follows are chronologically arranged. The date is followed by 
(1) the name of the person or persons to whom the land was 
transferred; (2) the location of the land; (3) the letter ““D” 
or the letter ““S” to indicate that the document was written in 
Dutch or Swedish, followed by the name of the place in which 
the document may be found if it is still extant; and (4) the 
letter “ E”’ for English, followed by references to printed trans- 
lations. Unless otherwise apparent, information about the loca- 
tion of Swedish documents or about documents in Dutch written 
by the Swedes is from Amandus Johnson’s Swedish Settlements 
on the Delaware; similarly, information about the location of 
Netherlands documents is from the first volume of NYCD,” 
and about Albany documents from E. B. O’Callaghan’s Calendar 
of Historical Manuscripts. 

It may come as a matter of surprise that but five of the records 
listed as extant are in Swedish. One reason is that the Swedes, 


* Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New-York (Alban 
1856-1881) ; this series is in thirteen volumes, of which volume XII, edited by es 
is entitled Documents Relating to the History of the Dutch and Swedish Settlements 
on the Delaware River. Other abbreviated references are as follows: DYR = Original 
Land Titles in Delaware: The Duke of York Record (Wilmington, 1903) ; OPA = 


Pennsylvania Archives, second series (Harrisburg, 1879 
: ’ -1890 5 H —— 
Annals of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1850) . 8 ) ; Hazard = Samuel Hazard, 
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when they recorded an agreement with the Indians, frequently 
used the Dutch language. Another reason is that records of 
grants to individuals, assuming that more than the few we know 
about were written, would be considered of slight value after 
Sweden lost control of the colony in 1655; thus there would be 
little incentive to conserve them. 

The Dutch land records, which come from two periods of 
Dutch rule: 1655-1664 and 1673-1674, seem, by comparison, 
almost voluminous; but there are occasional statements in the 
source materials which indicate that other records were once in 
existence. For example, a patent was granted on May 6, 1658, 
to Joost Adriaensen and companions for a mill-site below Turtle 
[Shellpot] Falls (NYCD, XII, 210; Hazard, p. 242); and on 
September 27, 1672, Hans Peterson sold land “in Cristina 
Kreeke ” to Andries Juriansen, the deed of sale being “ written 
in dutch by Justice Hans Blocq ” and recorded in the “ Records 
of Conveigances etc, on folio: 18” (Records of the Court of 
New Castle on Delaware, 1676-1681, p. 95) . 

In addition, there are references to grants of land which, 
though made, may never have been recorded. Since some of the 
Dutch settlers held land without benefit of deed (see NYCD, 
XII, 463—as quoted in the paragraph below) , one cannot assume 
that such grants always imply the existence of a land record. 
Examples of this type of reference are as follows: 


Jacob Alrichs had heretofore a grant and by virtue of his Purchas was in 
actuall Possesion of a Certaine house and Lott . . . betweene Fop Johnsons 
and William Mourits . . . (New Castle County Land Warrants, 1671- 
1679, folio 14). 


Whereas the[re] was heretofore a graunt made by Alexander D’Hiniosa 
late Governor at Delaware unto Mattys Eschelsen for a certaine piece or 
parcell of land... (DYR, p. 135) 


Whereas there was heretofore graunted by ye Dutch Governor at ye 
South Ryver unto Wm. Vandiemen, a certaine piece of land at ye 
Whorekill ... (DYR, p. 148) #® 


18 See also NYCD, XII, 167; Hazard, p. 223; DYR, p. 140, etc. 
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As in the case of the Swedes, there would be a lack of incen- 
tive to preserve Dutch records after the Netherlands lost control 
of the colony. Considerable light is thrown upon this point by 
the following quotation: 


All persons there [in and about Delaware] who hould their lands by 
Patent or Ground briefes of ye Dutch tenure are to haue their Patents 
renewed. And those who haue none are with all convenient Speed to 
bee Supplyede therewith, otherwise they are lyable to incurre the penalty 
in the Law Sett forth... (NYCD, XII, 463) ** 


Since certain land records date from the years after 1664, 
and a few even from the years after 1674, the use of Dutch in 
legal documents did not come to an end with the loss of Dutch 
sovereignty; and the contract in Swedish dated February 19, 
1700, shows that that language could also be put to use if the 
occasion warranted. Convenience rather than sovereignty was 
sometimes the determining factor. 


CHECKLIST OF DUTCH AND SWEDISH LAND 
RECORDS RELATING TO DELAWARE 


1629, June 1. Gillis Houssett (for Samuel Godyn). Land “now Called 
Swanendale or Swansdale.” D: missing. E: translation no. 1 in 
Section I above (from a manuscript translation in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania [Penn Papers, Volume XV, item 19}). 

1630, July 15. Samuel Godyn. Land from “Cape Hinloopen” to the 
mouth of the Delaware River. D: Albany.5 E: NYCD, XII, 16-17 
(cf. 2PA, V, 4; VII, 487-88; XVI, 223-24; Hazard, Pe2a)c 


** This is dated July 1, 1669. 

25 The document referred to here is the recording of the patent. Because the 
manuscript As not clear at the point where the date is given, the day of the month 
appears variously as July 11 (NYCD, XII, 17; 2PA, VII, 487) , July 15 (2PA, V, 4; XVI, 
224; Hazard, p. 24) and July 31 (O’Callaghan, Calendar of Historical Manuscripts 
I, 364). The date used in the entry above is the date in the original (see the 
facsimile in the Historical Society of Delaware, and cf. Brodhead’s History of the State 
of New York, I, 200; Brodhead brought the original from Amsterdam to Albany, where 
it was later destroyed in the Capitol fire of 1911). The land was apparently patented 
to Godyn and Blommaert, for both names appear in the facsimile and in the trans- 
lation of the original found in NYCD, I, 43. Why Blommaert’s name was omitted in 
the recording of the patent is not evident. An entry for the original patent would 
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1635, February 7. West India Company. Lands “on the south hook of 
the Bay.” D: missing. E: E. B. O'Callaghan, History of New 
Netherland, I, 479-81. 

1638, March 29. Minuit (for the Swedish government). Lands from 
“Boomtiens [Bombay] Hoeck” to the Minquas Kill and lands 
above the Minquas Kill. D: missing. E: missing. That such a 
transfer took place is clear from translation no. 2 in Section I 
above. Cf. Johnson, Swedish Settlements, pp. 183-84. Johnson 
speaks of two deeds and cites evidence that they were written in 
Dutch. 

1651, July 3. The Swedes. Confirmation of sale of land between “ Ap- 
pachaihackingh” (Fort Christina) and “ Mettocksinowousingh ” 
(Bombay Hook). D: Stockholm; facsimile in Johnson, Swedish 
Settlements, facing p. 438. E: ibid., p. 757. 

1651, July 9. Stuyvesant. Record of oral agreement about land from the 
Minquas Kill to Bombay Hook. D: The Hague. E: NYCD, I, 
599 (cl. 2P.A,V,.265); 

1651, July 13. The Swedes. Confirmation of sale of land north and 
south of the “Eibe” (Christina River). D: Stockholm; facsimile 
in Johnson, Swedish Settlements, facing p. 440. E: translation no. 2 
in Section I above. 

1651, July 16. The Swedes. Confirmation of sale of land at “ Quinamkot ” 
(New Castle). D: Stockholm; facsimile in Johnson, Swedish 
Settlements, facing p. 441. E: translation no. 3 in Section I above. 

1651, July 19. Stuyvesant. Land named “'Tamecongh” (from the Min- 
quas Kill to Bombay Hook). D: The Hague. E: NYCD, I, 599-600 
(cf. 2PA, V, 266-67; Hazard, p. 126; and the entry below dated 
July 19, 1655). 

1651, July 30. Stuyvesant. Land just above the Minquas Kill. D: The 
Hague. E: NYCD, I, 596 (cf. 2PA, V, 261-62; Hazard, pp. 125-26). 

1653, August 20. Captain H. A. Besk. Tract named “ Markus Huuk” 
(Marcus Hook) —upper limit given as Upland Kill, lower limit 
not specified; record listed here because of the possibility that this 
tract included land which is now below the Delaware-Pennsylvania 
boundary. S: Philadelphia (Historical Society of Pennsylvania) . 
E: Ferris, Original Settlements on the Delaware, pp. 133-34; G. 
Smith, History of Delaware County, Pennsylvania, p. 519. 


read as follows: 1630, July 15. Samuel Godyn and Samuel Blommaert. Land from 
“Cape Hinloopen ” to the mouth of the Delaware River. D: missing; facsimile in the 
Historical Society of Delaware. E: NYCD, I, Ase (Chap2 a, Ve. 20-2/)) 
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1653, December 12. Rising. “ So much land as he shall be able to occupy 
with 20 to 30 peasants ”; Rising later chose land from New Castle 
to Crane Hook (cf. Johnson, Swedish Settlements, p. 524). S: 
Stockholm (copy in American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia) . 
E: The Register of Pennsylvania, IV, 398 (cf. the letter * from 
Rising to Oxenstierna dated July 11, 1654, in Hazard, pp. 153-55) . 

1654, July 8. The Swedes. Confirmation of sale of land located about 
“ the [Sandh]ock” (New Castle) and on up to the Christina River. 
S: Stockholm; facsimile in Johnson, Swedish Settlements, facing 
p- 564. E: ibid., pp. 755-56. ; 

1654, July8. The Swedes. “Tamakongh or the Sandhock with the 
surrounding lands, so also all the land all the way from Fort 
Christina up the river which has not yet been bought, especially 
Naamans Point to Marikens point.” S: Stockholm; facsimile in 
Johnson, Swedish Settlements, facing p. 565. E: ibid., p. 756. 

1655, July 19. Erroneous date in some of the secondary sources for 
July 19, 1651. 

1656, April 12. Thomas Broen. Plantation on the South River below 
“Fort Casamier [Casimir]” (New Castle). D: Albany. E: DYR, 
pp. 6-7 (cf. NYCD, XII, 124; 2PA, V, 5; Hazard, p. 216). 

1656, August 25. Jacob de Hinst. Two lots at Fort Casimir. D: Albany. 
Eo DY Rep. 7.(i&2 NYCD, XELGI27; 2PAs V5): 

1656, September 1. Jean Piecolet. Parcel of land south of Fort Casimir. 
D: Albany. E: DYR, p. 8 (cf. NYCD, XII, 177; 2PA, V, 5). 

1656, September 12. Philip Jansen Ringo. Lot below Fort Casimir. D: 
Albany. E: DYR, p. 8 (cf. NYCD, XII, 177; 2PA, V, 5). 

1656, September 13. Hans Albertsen van Bronswyck. Lot at Fort Casimir. 
D: Albany. E: DYR, p. 9 (cf. NYCD, XII, 178; 2PA, V, 5). 
1656, September 30 [13]. Constantinus Groenenburgh. Lot below Fort 
Casimir. D: Albany. E: DYR, pp. 8-9 (cf. NYCD, XII, 177-78; 

ZEA Oia 

1656, September 22. Jan Hendricksen van Struckhousen. Lot near Fort 
Casimir. D: Albany. E: DYR, p. 9 (cf. NYCD, XII, 178; 2PA, 
V5) 

1656, October 28. Roelof de Haes’s widow. Plantation at Fort Casimir. 
D: Albany. E: DYR, p. 10 (cf. NYCD, XII, 178; 2PA, V, 5). 
1656, October 28. Roeloff de Haes’s widow. Lot near Fort Casimir. D: 

Albany. E: DYR, p. 10 (cf. NYCD, XII, 178; 2PA, V, 5). 


16 A postscript to this letter mentions the interest of Rising in some land near 
Fort Christina, but no evidence has come to light that this second grant was ever 
formally made. 
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1656, November 30. Alexander Boyer. Plantation north of Fort Casimir. 
D: Albany. E: DYR, p. 6 (cf. NYCD, XII, 179; 2PA, V, 5; Hazard, 
p. 216). 

1656, November 30. Andries Hudden. Lot near Fort Casimir. D: Albany. 
E: DYR, p. 7 (cf. NYCD, XII, 178-79; 2PA, V, 5; Hazard, p. 216) . 

1657, February 10. Luke Dircksen. Lot at Fort Casimir. D: Albany. 
E: DYR, p. 10 (cf. NYCD, XII, 179; 2PA, V, 5). 

1657, February 20. Ryer Lammersen Mol. Lot at Fort Casimir. D: 
Albany. E: DYR, p. 11 (cf. NYCD, XII, 179; 2PA, V, 5). 

1657, February 20. Barent Jansen van Swoll. Lot near Fort Casimir. 
D: Albany. E: DYR, p. 11 (cf. NYCD, XII, 179-80; 2PA, V, 6). 

1657, February 29 [24]. Pieter Hermens. Plantation below Fort Casimir. 
D: Albany. E: DYR, p. 12 (cf. NYCD, XII, 180; 2PA, V, 6). 

1657, February 29 [24]. Pieter Harmense. Lot at Fort Casimir. D: 
Albany. E: DYR, p. 12 (cf. NYCD, XII, 180; 2PA, V, 6). 

1657, February 28. Pieter Laurense. Plantation near Fort Casimir. D: 
Albany. E: DYR, p. 12 (cf. NYCD, XII, 180; 2PA, V, 6). 

1657, February 30 [sic]. Jacob Crabbe. Plantation below Fort Casimir. 
D: Albany. E: DYR, p. 14 (cf. NYCD, XII, 181; 2PA, V, 6). 
1657, February 30 [sic]. Rynier Dominicus. Lot by Fort Casimir. D: 

Albany. E: DYR, p. 13 (cf. NYCD, XII, 180; 2PA, V, 6). 

1657, February 30 [sic]. Pieter Ebel. Plantation at Fort Casimir. D: 
Albany. E: DYR, p. 13 (cf. NYCD, XII, 181; 2PA, V, 6). 

1657, February 30 [szc]. John Gerritsen. Lot at Fort Casimir. D: Albany. 
E: DYR, p. 14 (cf. NYCD, XII, 180). 

1657, February 30 [sic]. Cornelis Steenwyck. Lot near Fort Casimir. D: 
Albany. E: DYR, p. 13 (cf. NYCD, XII, 180; 2PA, V, 6). 

1657, March 1. Sander Leendersen. Lot at Fort Casimir. D: Albany. 
Pe DY Rapa 159(cL NYCD, XIL, 1815. 2PA)“V, 6): 

1657, March 1. Willem Tailler. Lot near Fort Casimir. D: Albany. 
E: DYR, p. 15 (cf: NYGD, XII, 182; 2PA, V, 6). 

1657, April 11. Claes Pietersen. Lot at Fort Casimir. D: Albany. E: 
DYR, p. 11 (cf. NYCD, XII, 179; 2PA, V, 5). 

1657, April 12. Jacob Alrichs (for the Burgomasters of Amsterdam) . 
Land from the Minquas or Christina Kill to Bombay Hook. D: 
Albany (cf. NYCD, II, 7). E: NYCD, XII, 166. 

1657, June 17. Jan Andriessen. Lot near Fort Casimir. D: Albany. 
E: NYCD, XII, 182 (cf. 2PA, V, 6). 

1657, June 17. Jan Eeckhoff. Lot near Fort Casimir. D: Albany. E: 
DYR, p. 15 (cf. NYCD, XII, 182; 2PA, V, 6). 
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1657, June 20. John St. Gaggen. Plantation above Fort Casimir. D: 
Albany. E: DYR, pp. 15-16 (cf. NYCD, XII, 182; 2PA, V, 6)% 
1657, September 2. Pieter Lourensen. Lot near Fort Casimir (now 
called New Amstel). D: Albany. E: DYR, p. 16 (cf. NYCD, XII, 

182; 2PA, V, 6). 

1658, June 4. Lauwerns Petersen. Plantation above New Amstel. D: 
Washington (L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 911) ; facsimile in Old 
New Castle and Modern Delaware (Washington, 1951). E: trans- 
lation no. 4 in Section I above (from L. of C. Delaware Papers, 
p. 881). 

1659, June 7. Director General of New Holland. Land between “ Cape 
Hinlopen” and “ Boempies” (Bombay) Hook. D: Albany (too 
defective to be readable; cf. NYCD, XII, 243). E: Bulletin of the 
Archaeological Society of Delaware, Vol. IV, no. 5, pp. 10-11 (from 
a manuscript translation in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania) . 

1660, April 20. Hans Block. Land above Fort New Amstel. D: Washing- 
ton (L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 905). E: translation no. 5 in 
Section I above (from L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 895). 

1660, September 18. Peter Meyer. Land near “ Fort Altena” (Wilming- 
ton). D: Albany. E: NYCD, XII, 182-83 (cf. 2PA, V, 6). 

1661, April’7. Paulus Jansen. Land near Fort Altena. D: Albany. E: 
NYCD, XII, 183 (cf. 2PA, V, 6). 

1661, April 8. Jacob Van der Veer. Lot near Fort Altena. D: Albany. 
E: DYR, pp. [6-17 (ch NYGD, XIE 185; 2PAn Vv. Oe 

1662, May 18. Jan Staelcop and others. Land at “ Schilpats fall’’ (Shell- 
pot Falls). D: Wilmington (Historical Society of Delaware). E: 
translation no. 6 in Section I above. 

1663, January 8. Hans Block. Plantation above Fort New Amstel. D: 
Washington (L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 867). E: translation 
no. 7 in Section I above (from L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 889). 

1663, December 22. Alexander d’Hinojossa (for the Burgomasters of 
Amsterdam). All the land on the west side of the South River 
“from the sea upwards as far as the river reaches.” D: Albany. 
E: NYCD, XII, 449 (cf. 2PA, VII, 763; Hazard, pp. 355-56) . 

1664, July 3. Gerrit Van Sweringen. Land south of Fort New Amstel. 
D: missing. E: translation no. 8 in Section I above (from New 
Castle County Deed Book I-A, p- 2; cf. Records of the Court of 
New Castle on Delaware, 1676-1681, pesi3)= 

1664, August 24. Agreement between Antony Briant and Jan Barentsen. 
A hook of land near New Castle. D: Washington (L. of C. Dela- 
ware Papers, p. 907). E: translation no. 9 in Section I above. 
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1664, September 18. Hans Block. A hook of land near New Castle. D: 
Washington (L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 658). E: translation 
no. 10 in Section I above (from L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 885) . 

1664, September 20. Andries Matysen. Plantation above Fort New 
Amstel. D: Washington (L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 650). E: 
translation no. 11 in Section I above (from L. of C. Delaware 
Papers, p. 928). 

1665, November 27. Hans Block. Piece of swamp near New Castle. 
D: Washington (L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 904). E: translation 
no. 12 in Section I above (from L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 890) . 

1666, June 6. Arent Jansen. Plantation on the second hook above Fort 
New Castle. D: Washington (L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 912). 
E: translation no. 13 in Section I above (from L. of C. Delaware 
Papers, p. 891). 

1668, September 10. Jan Barentsen. A hook of land near New Castle. 
D: Washington (L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 902). E: translation 
no. 14 in Section I above (from L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 886) . 

1669, January 26. Jan Hendricksen. Piece of land near New Castle. 
D: Washington (L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 909). E: translation 
no. 15 in Section I above (from L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 875). 

1669, January 26. Hans Block. Piece of land near New Castle. D: 
Washington (L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 903). E: translation no. 
16 in Section I above (from L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 886 verso) . 

1672, October 23. Magister Jacobus Fabricius. Two pieces of land in 
Swanwick. D: Washington (L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 908). E: 
translation no. 17 in Section I above (from L. of C. Delaware 
Papers, p. 893). 

1673, June 12. Arent Jansen. Plantation near New Castle—the same one 
mentioned under September 20, 1664. D: missing. E: translation 
no. 18 in Section I above (from L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 927) . 

1673, December 4. Hendrick Franse. Land near what is now Newport. 
D: Wilmington (New Castle County Deed Book I-L—Office of the 
Recorder of Deeds—p. 1). E: translation no. 19 in Section I above 
(from New Castle County Deed Book I-L, loc. cit.) . 

1674, February 3. Jan Barentsen. Two parcels of land near New Castle. 
D: missing. E: translation no. 20 in Section I above (from New 
Castle County Land Warrants, 1671-1679, folio 39) . 

1674, February 16. Ephraim and Casparus Herman. Land on the souta 
side of Appoquinimink Creek. D: Albany. E: translation no. 21 
in Section I above (from New Castle County Land Warrants, 
1671-1679, folios 79-80; cf. NYCD, XII, 511-12). 
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1674, March 1. Peter De Wit. Plantation near New Castle—the same one 
mentioned under September 20, 1664, and June 12, 1673. D: 
missing. E: translation no. 22 in Section I above (from L. of C. 
Delaware Papers, p. 927) . 

1674, May 9. Olle Toersen. Plantation above New Castle—the same one 
mentioned under June 4, 1658. D: Washington (L. of C. Delaware 
Papers, p. 910). E: translation no. 23 in Section I above (from 
L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 880) . 

1674, September 8. Paul Moensen. Land “at a placed called Indian 
Hook.” D: missing. E: translation no. 24 in Section I above (from 
New Castle County Land Warrants, 1671-1679, folio 40) . 

1674, September 8. Hans Petersen. Land “at a place called Indian 
Hook.” D: missing. E: translation no. 25 in Section I above (from 
New Castle County Land Warrants, 1671-1679, folio 41). 

1675, June 12. Magister Fabricius. Piece of swamp and highland near 
New Castle. D: missing. E: translation no. 26 in Section I above 
(from L. of C. Delaware Papers, p. 897) . 

1676, April 16. Samuel Peterson and Laers Cornelison. Land on “ the 
other side of Clemens kil.” D: Wilmington (Historical Society 
of Delaware). E: translation no. 27 in Section I above. 

1686, April 16. Hendrick Van den Burgh. Land “lying in aertyens 
kill.” D: Wilmington (Historical Society of Delaware). E: trans- 
lation no. 28 in Section I above. 

1700, February 19. Pietter Mounson. Revision of contract regarding sale 
of a “Tract of land [once intended] for a minister [of the Crane 
Hook congregation] to live upon.” S: Dover (Public Archives) . 
E: The Records of Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church, tr. Horace 
Burr, p. 77 (cf. pp. 69-70) .17 


*T The State Archivist, who supplied this information, was kind enough to examine 


the other land contracts in the manuscript records of Old Swedes Church, but found 
that they were in English. 


Communicant Records, 1713-56 
Holy Trinity (Old: Swedes) Church 


PART II: 1719-20 
Transcribed and edited by 


CouRTLAND B. and RutuH L. SPRINGER 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1719 
[Second Book, p. 98] 


JANUARY 1. Mr. Hesselius’ wife, Sara. Carl Springer and his wife, 
Maria. William Cleany and his wife, Maria. Stephan 
Cornelius and his wife, Williaminke. Jacob Van de 
Wer and his wife, Maria. 
11. Peter Petersson, over Brandywine, and his wife, Karin,? 
also the son Hans. 
26. Johannes Mansson, in his illness. 


FrespruAry 15. Anders Loinan and his wife, Brita. 
22. Johan Gidding and his wife, Annika. Israel Stalcop. 
Johan Stalcop and his wife, Maria. Maria and 


1A deed executed on May 16, 1732, by heirs of Adam Stedham, son of Dr. 
Tymen Stedham, and referred to in a later conveyance of the same property (New 
Castle County Deeds, Book K-1, p. 363), names Adam’s daughter Maria as the wife 
of Jacob Vandever. Jacob was a son of Cornelius Vandever, as he himself states in 
a deed made on Sept. 21, 1739 (Book M-1, p. 459), a few weeks before his death. 
(Delaware History, V, 194; New Castle County Wills, Book Miscellaneous-1, p. 488.) 

2 Among the sponsors taking part in a baptismal service on Jan. 3, 1718, were 
“ Hindrich Stedham and his mother, Catharina, Peter Petersson’s wife.” (Holy Trinity 
Records, Second Book, p. 84.) 

Since Hindrich (Henry) was a son of Adam Stedham (see footnote 1, above), 
we are able to identify ‘‘ Karin,” wife of Peter Petersson, Smith, as Adam Stedham’s 
widow, “ Katharine,” to whom letters of administration were granted on Jan. 21, 1695/6. 
(New Castle County Wills, Book B-1, p. 40.) 

3Deeds from the heirs of Mathias Morton of Chester County (cf. Delaware 
History, V, 286, n. 35) show that Maria, daughter of Mathias and Annika (Justis) 
Morton, married John Stalcop of Christiana Hundred, New Castle County; New Castle 
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Catharina Slubby ([Slubey].t Ingeborg, Lylof’s 
daughter, Stedham. Magdalena Peterssen. Hindrich 
Stedham. 


County deeds identify John as son of Peter and Catharina Stalcop. (Cf. Delaware 
History, V, 273, n. 8, also footnote 10, below; Chester County Deeds, Books L, Vol. 11, 
p. 259; N, Vol. 13, p. 393; Delaware County [Pennsylvania] Deeds, Book B, p. 454; New 
Castle County Deeds, Books G-1, p. 369; M-1, p. 286; X-1, p. 66; Y-1, p. 732.) 

On Jan. 19, 1782, Matthias “ Stallcop’”” of Frederick County, Maryland, conveyed 
to his son John, by deed of gift, two tracts of land, together: with all his personal 
estate except a brown mare called “ Pleasure,” the weaver’s shop and its utensils, and 
one bed and furniture, “ during the life of me and my wife Rebeckah.” (Frederick 
County Deeds, Book WR-3, p. 11. Also cf. Books W, p. 328, and WR-8, pp. HOT D922.) 
This may well have been the son Matthias born to John and Maria Stalcop on 
Sept. 26, 1716. (Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 67.) 

William Stalcop, a grandson of John and Maria (Morton) Stalcop, was a resident 
of North Carolina on Aug. 26, 1769, when he appeared in New Castle County to 
sign a release for his share of his father, Peter’s, real estate (New Castle County 
Deeds, Book Z-1, p. 242). William’s sister Rachel and her husband, Isaac Brackin, 
of Orange County, North Carolina, signed a similar release a few days later, Sept. 4, 
1769 (ibid., Book N-2, p. 418), while on Jan. 28, 1768, a younger brother, Tobias, 
arranged for the disposition of his share of the property in terms which imply that 
he, also, was of the group departing from home (ibid., Book Z-1, p. 8). In the 1790 
tax lists which replace lost census records for Orange County, North Carolina, the 
names of William Stalcup (sic) and Isaac Bracken (sic) , Sr., as well as Isaac Bracken, 
Jr., appear in Chatham District; those of Tobias Stalcup and Isaac Stalcup, in Orange 
District. (State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXVI, Census 1790, Names of Heads 
of Families, Part 2 [Goldsboro, N. C., 1905], pp. 1288, 1294.) 


“This name, evidently pronounced “Slooby,” appears at various times as Sloby, 
Slobey, Slooby, Sloobey, Slubby, Slubey, and Sluby, and was misread as “ Stobey ” 
and “Stubby” in the 1890 transcript of Holy Trinity records. (Cf. Delaware History, 
V, 178.) Even members of the family spelled the name differently at different periods, 
with “Sluby” predominating at first, ‘‘Slubey,” in later years. 

It seems quite certain that Maria and Catharina, here referred to, as well as 
Magdalena (ibid., V, 183), were daughters of William Slubey, of Penns Neck, Salem 
County, New Jersey. (For this spelling—Slubey, cf. his signature on a manuscript 
deed, from Nicholas Moore [Jr.] et al. to Richard Hill, Mar. 31, 1713, Gratz Collection, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) Slubey, a merchant and land owner, was a warden 
of Holy Trinity Church and a leading member of the congregation “from the other 
side of the river” in the early days of Bidrk’s ministry. He is mentioned only 
occasionally in later Holy Trinity records and in those of the church at Penns Neck, 
but this is the result, in part at least, of his living for some years in Philadelphia 
and in Chichester (Marcus Hook), Chester County. (Cf. Philadelphia Deeds, Book E, 
No. 5, Vol. 7, p. 170; Book E, No. 6, Vol. 7, pp. 50, 122, 189; Book E, No. 7, Vol. 8, 
pp. 292, 360.) 

William Slubey had extensive land holdings in Salem County and property in New 
Castle Town, i Lower Chichester Township, Chester County, and in Cecil County, 
Maryland. (Cf. Documents Relating to the Colonial History of the State of New 
Jersey, Calendar of Records in the Office of the Secretary of State, 1664-1703, published 
in Archives of ... New Jersey, First Series, XXI [Paterson, N. J., 1899]; New Castle 
County Deeds, Book B-1, p. 217; Chester County Tax Lists, Gilbert Cope Collection 
Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania; Cecil County Deeds, Book 2, p. 70.) His name 
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Marcu 1. Mr. Hesselius’ wife, Sara. Jonas Walrawen and his 
wife, Annika. Kerstin Martens. Marten Martensson 
and his wife, Kerstin. Matz Petersson’s wife, 


appears frequently and in many guises, such as “ Wooley Sloobey,” in Salem County 
deed and probate records from 1690 to 1726 (New Jersey Archives, op. cit., and First 
Series, XXIII, Calendar of New Jersey Wills, 1670-1730 [Paterson, N. J., 1901]), but 
we have found no record of his own will. What may, however, be a significant 
advertisement appears in the American Weekly Mercury (Philadelphia) for Jan. 17-24, 
1726/7, when one Joshua Grainger of Philadelphia announces that he will sell by 
vendue, on April 25, at the plantation thereafter mentioned, a “ Plantation in Penn’s 
Neck in the County of Salem in West-Jersey, joyning to Delaware River, about two 
Miles in breadth, (with the Stock thereon) which is commonly called Slooby’s Point, 
over against Christeen Creek, and lyes between two large Creeks . . . which said 
Plantation and Stock is now Let to a very good Tennent... .” New Jersey Archives, 
First Series, XI, Newspaper Extracts, 1704-39 [Paterson, N. J., 1894], 117.) On Sept. 
25, 1726, “Olle Slubby” was present, as a sponsor, at the baptism of Christiern and 
Maria Brunberg’s (Brynberg’s) son Matthias. (Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, 
p- 173.) His name has not been found in the church records after that date. 

The name of William Slubey’s first wife is not known to us; his second wife, mother 
of his surviving children, was Sarah Moore, daughter of Dr. Nicholas Moore, who 
died in 1687. Dr. Moore (frequently written “ More”) was the first president of the 
Free Society of Traders, a member of the Assembly, and Chief Justice among the five 
provincial judges commissioned by Penn in 1684. His 10,000-acre tract, called the 
Manor of Mooreland, was partitioned among his children, according to a plan by 
Thomas Fairman, surveyor, which was approved by the Orphans’ Court, Mar. 7, 1688/9. 
An early copy of Fairman’s survey map of the manor, showing the portion allotted to 
each child, is in the Gratz Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. (For other 
material on the family of Dr. Nicholas Moore cf. the excellent “Early Land Trans- 
actions of Montgomery County,” by Charles R. Barker, in Bulletin of the Historical 
Society of Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, VII [1951-53]}.) 

On June 12, 1740, William Slubey, a weaver living “upon Elk River in the 
Province of Maryland,” only son and heir-at-law of William Slubey, deceased, and 
Sarah, his wife, also deceased, she being one of the daughters of Nicholas Moore, 
sometime of Mooreland, in the County of Philadelphia, in the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, deceased, made two indentures in which he was joined by his sisters, Mary 
Lamplugh of Chichester, in the County of Chester, Margaret Hains of the County 
of New Castle on Delaware, wife of Jacobus Hains, carpenter, and Sarah Slubey of 
Willingtown, in said County of New Castle, single woman. (Philadelphia Deeds, 
Book G, No. 4, p. 456; Book G, No. 6, p. 148.) 

In this same year, 1740, William “Sluby” is listed as a member of Captain 
Zebulon Hollingsworth’s Cecil County Company of Foot in the Colonial Militia. 
(Cf. Maryland Historical Magazine, VI, 49.) In 1744 he sold his land in Cecil County, 
being then a resident of New Castle County (Cecil County Deeds, Book 6, p. 440). 
In the 1754 Census of the Christina congregation William and his wife, Ann, with 
their children William, Nicholas, James, and Isabella, are included in the Newport 
“rota” or district. (Cf. “ Archivum Americanum: Swedish Churches on the Delaware,” 
extracts and copies of documents preserved in the Consistory of Upsal, in Sweden, 
translated and copied in Stockholm c. 1891; Vol. I [Historical Society of Pennsylvania].) 

As early as Jan. 6, 1768, William Slubey, Jr., eldest son of William and Ann, 
above, was living in Chestertown, Kent County, Maryland (Philadelphia Deeds, 
Book I, No. 4, p. 78), where, in 1783, his name appears in third place on a list of 
subscribers to establish Washington College, a list headed by “ His Excellency, George 
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Elisabeth, and her children Samuel and Maria. The 
mariners Anders Dahl and Thore Andersson. Sara, 
Jesper’s daughter, Walrawen. 


[8] ° 


Washington.” (Maryland Historical Magazine, VI, 168.) William Slubey, with his 
family and slaves, is enrolled in the 1790 Census for Kent County, Maryland. Corre- 
spondence covering the period, 1787-91, and lists of accounts, both signed “ Wm. 
Slubey,” are among the Slubey papers in the Society Miscellaneous Collection 
(Historical Society of Pennsylvania) . : 

Nicholas Slubey, brother of William, Jr., was living in Baltimore Town in 1790 
(cf. 1790 Census, Heads of Families, Maryland, p. 17), and on May 12, 1791,,he joined 
other residents of the town in a petition to the governor. (Maryland Historical 
Magazine, VI, 84.) 

In 1792 Nicholas Slubey and Company, of Baltimore, asked Levi Hollingsworth 
of Philadelphia, to procure for them “a Figure Head for a small schooner.” (Letter 
from Slubey to Hollingsworth, Mar. 29, 1792; Levi Hollingsworth Correspondence, 
Society Miscellaneous Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) “The carver . . 
we are desired to get it from,” the writer continues “is a Mr. Rush or Bush, we 
cannot make out which.” The reference, of course, is to William Rush, of Philadelphia, 
master of the woodcarver’s art. A second letter from Slubey to Hollingsworth (ibid., 
Apr. 5, 1792) specifies that the ship’s head “must be a Straddle Figure, that is 
Straddle on a Cut Water.” 

On Jan. 8, 1796, Nicholas Slubey, a member of the Library Company of Baltimore, 
whose roster “included the names of the foremost citizens of Baltimore,” signed the 
constitution of the Company. (Maryland Historical Magazine, XII, 309.) 

Much of the credit for these interesting notes on the Slubey family belongs to 
Mrs. George G. Windell, Assistant Editor of Delaware History, whose help here, as 
throughout the work, has been invaluable to us. 


*During the interval between the entries of March 1 and March 15, Andreas 
Hesselius wrote a letter which has been preserved and may be read in the manuscript 
division of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania (Society Collection). Dated at 
Christina, Mar. 8, 1719, and addressed to Gustaf Gustafsson (Justa Justis of Kingsessing, 
Philadelphia County, eldest son of John and Brita Justis; cf. Delaware History, 
V, 276, n. 16), whom the writer calls “ honored and well-trusted church warden,” the 
letter is signed by Hesselius and members of his church council, including one of 
Justa’s own sons. 

In eloquent phrases this long and well-written communication presents the view- 
point of the Swedish Church on the subject of marriage between first cousins, word 
having reached the Christina congregation that Justa Justis’ daughter Helena (cf. 
Delaware History, V, 284, n. 32) was about to marry David Morton of Calcoon Hook, 
“an alliance which, between those so near in kinship to each other, would, according 
to our Swedish Church law, be esteemed an improper matriage.” 

The writer continues, “We are not unmindful that the Church of England in 
such case holds no scruple . . . having for argument that nothing expressly forbidding 
this is found in Holy Writ . . .; nevertheless, since our Swedish Church here has 
been accustomed faithfully to keep its laws and ordinances according to the manner 
and custom used in Sweden, and the Royal Government of England, under whose 
protection we live, has most graciously allowed us the same privileges, here in this 
country, for serving our God and sovereign in the way we best understand; accordingly, 


any occurrence which indicates that something is beginning to weaken the steadfastness 
of the Swedish Church must give great offense.” 


Helena Justis married David Morton, however, at some time before Feb. Cin: EPA 
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15. Mans Gustafsson [Justis] and his wife, Catharina. Jonas 
Stalcop and his wife, Judith. The sexton,* Timo- 
theus [Stedham], and his wife, Elisabeth. Mrs. Brita 
Dunken.’ 


22. Erasmus Stedham and his wife, Helena.® Philip Van de 
Wer and his wife, Elisabeth. 


the date of her father’s will, in which she is called “Ellin Morton.” (Philadelphia 
Wills, Book D, p. 208, No. 234). A succession of deeds from David Morton of Calcoon 
Hook, in the Township of Darby, yeoman, and Ellin, or Eleanor, his wife, may be 
found in Chester County records. And so the pattern of Justis-Morton marriages 
continued, with a notable instance occurring thirty years later when David’s nephew 
John Morton of Ridley, who was to be called ‘‘ the Signer,” married Helena’s niece Ann 
Justis of the Christina congregation, daughter of Morton and: Brita (Walraven) 
Justis. 

Returning to the letter itself, there is one more comment that should be made. 
This fortunately preserved document affords what seems to have been overlooked 
until now, the solution to a puzzle for which even Gilbert Cope, whose patience was 
endless, never found what he considered a satisfactory answer: Was Morton Mortonsson, 
Jr., sometimes called “ Little Morton,” a son of Morton Mortonsson, Sr.? (Both are 
listed in the 1693 Census of the Swedish congregations as having been born in 
Sweden. Cf. Israel Acrelius, A History of New Sweden, translated by William Reynolds 
[Philadelphia, 1874], p. 193.) The use of Senior and Junior in that day did not, of 
course, necessarily imply a father-and-son relationship. Rather more often it was 
that of uncle and nephew, or of the old and the young, regardless of relationship, 
where the name was the same. In this case, however, the circumstances which impelled 
the writing of the letter supply proof that Morton Mortonsson, Jr., grandfather of 
John Morton the Signer, was indeed a son of Morton Mortonsson, Sr. Helena Justis, 
daughter of Justa and Anna (Morton) Justis, was, Hesselius says, first cousin to 
David Morton, son of Morton Mortonsson, Jr. Anna (Morton) Justis was a daughter 
of Morton Mortonsson, Sr., and, in the light of Hesselius’ letter, a sister of Morton 
Mortonsson, Jr.; hence, the whole picture comes into focus. The only other possibility, 
that David’s mother, Margaret, wife of Morton Mortonsson, Jr., was a sister of Justa 
Justis, is ruled out by records which show her to have been a sister of John Bartlesson, 
who was a son of Bartle Escheilsson. (Cf. Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, XIX, 
Minutes of the Board of Property of the Province of Pennsylvania, 542; Chester County 
Deeds, Book A, Vol. 1 [Original], p. 213, Book A-2, Vol. 25, p. 343, Book B-2, 
Vol. 26, p. 81.) 

Generous permission to use and to quote from this letter and other materials 
in the collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania has been given by Mr. R. 
Norris Williams, II, Director of the Society. We are very grateful to Mr. Williams 
and to members of his staff, especially Mr. George H. Fairchild, who has given us 
freely, through many years, from his rich store of wisdom and experience. 

® The Swedish word klockare here translated as “sexton” was sometimes used 
to refer to a bell ringer or to one who led the singing at a church service; in modern 
usage it denotes a parish clerk. Just what Timothy Stedham’s duties actually were 
is not known. 

7 See below, Apr. 3, 1720, footnote 18. 

8 Erasmus Stedham, son of Asmund and Margareta (Peterson) Stedham, married, 
on May 11, 1716 (Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 65) Helena, widow of Peter 
Petersson, Caupony. (Cf. Delaware History, V, 183, 274.) Later communicant records 
verify this identification, as, for example, the entry for Aug. 5, 1722 (Second Book, 
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29. Doct.for] Joh.[an] Musgang.° Lerchenzeiler, with his 
wife, also the daughter Maria Magdalena. Carl 
Springer, with his wife, Maria. Jacob Stille, with his 
wife, Rebecca. Lucas Stedham’s wife, Catharina.?° 
Johan Gustafsson and his wife, Brita. Anders 
Gustafsson and his wife, Brita. Marten Gustafsson 
and his wife, Brita, with the maidservant, Annika 
[Tossawa]. Johannes Mansson’s wife, Ingeborg. 
Peter MAansson’s widow, Karin. Young Peter Mans- 
son and his wife, Annika. Peter Meyer’s wife, Sara. 
John Colen [Culen, von Culen] and ‘his wife, 
Kerstin. William Maslander and his wife, Helekin. 
Johan Gidding and his wife, Annika. Christiern 
Stilman. Christiern Brynberg. Christiern J6ran’s 
widow, Elisabeth. Anders Vainan and his wife, 
Margareta. 


APRIL 12. Jacob Van de Wer and his wife, Maria. Israel Peters- 
son and his wife, Margareta. 
26. Mag.[ister] Hesselius’ wife, Sara. Jesper Walrawen’s 
widow, Mrs. Kerstin, with her daughter Brita 
[London].*? 


p. 132), which includes “Erasmus Stedham, with his wife, Helena, and the daughter 
Anna [Peterssen,] Caupony.” 

®A manuscript deed in the collections of the Historical Society of Delaware 
refers to Dr. John Musgang’s land on the north side of a branch of Drawyer’s Creek, 
in St. George’s Hundred. (Deed from Dr. Hugh Matthews to David Witherspoon, 
Feb. 2, 1747/8.) 

Early New Castle County survey maps include one dated Nov. 29, 1738, which 
shows Dr. John Musgang’s dwelling plantation in St. George’s Hundred as being on 
the east side of the upper King’s Road leading to New Castle Town. 

Orphan’s Court records for Feb. 20, 1754 (New Castle County Orphans’ Court 
Records, Book C, p. 201) , deal with the estate of John Musgang, “ Physitian,’’ deceased. 

7° A recorded deed of gift made on Sept. 26, 1711, by Lucas Stedham, Sr., to his 
sons Timothy and Lucas, Jr. (New Castle County Deeds, Book H-l, p. 173), is 
followed by the deposition, on Dec. 27, 1726, of two witnesses to the signing of the 
deed and the conveying of the land “by turf and twigg,” which was done they 
declared, before the intermarriage of said Lucas, Sr., with “ Catherine Stalcop, relict 
and widow of Peter Stalcop.” Peter Stalcop’s will was offered for probate on May 16 
1710 (New Castle County Wills, Book B-1, p. 193). ; 

No record of the first marriage of Brita Walraven, daughter of Gisbert (Jesper) 
and Christiana Walraven, has been found; she was, however, “ Bridget Stalcope ” 
on the occasion of her marriage to Ambrose London on Jan. 6, 1714/5. (Thomas 
Holcomb, Sketch of Early Ecclesiastical Affairs in New Castle, Delaware, and Histo 
of Immanuel Church [Wilmington, 1890], p. 217.) There are a good many eine 
records for this period, and it is hoped that Brita’s first husband may yet be eae 
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May 3. Old Johan Gustaf’s widow, Mrs. Brita. Marten Mar- 
tensson and his wife, Kerstin. Jesper Walrawen and 
his wife, Maria. —The widow Mrs. Maria Braun. 

17. Peter Classon and his wife, Walborg.12 Peter Petersson 
and his wife, Karin. Hans [Petersson,] Smith. 
Ingeborg, Lylof’s daughter, Stedham. 

[Page 99:] 

24. Erasmus Stedham and his wife, Helena. Hindrich Sted- 
ham and his sister, Magdalena Petersson. Conrad 
Constantin and his wife, Kerstin, with the son 
Augustin. Hindrich Garrisson and his wife, Kerstin. 
Philip Van de Wer and his wife, Elisabeth. Stephan 
Cornelius and his wife, Williaminke. 


JUNE 7. Johan Gidding and his wife, Annika. 
21. Mag.fister] Hesselius’ wife, Sara, and the maidservant, 
Kerstin Tossawa. Marten Gustafsson and his wife, 
Brita, and the maidservant, Annika Tossawa. 
JULY 5. Carl Springer and his wife, Maria. 
26. Jacob Stille and his wife, Rebecca. William Cleany and 
his wife, Maria. 
AUGUST 2. Jesper Walrawen and his wife, Maria. 


16. Anders Loinan and his wife, Brita. 

23. Jonas Walrawen, his mother-in-law, Mrs. Brita Gustafs, 
also his wife, Annika. Christiern Brynberg and his 
wife, Maria. Christina Martens. Mrs. Brita London, 
also the sister, Sara Walrawen. Samuel Petersson 
and his mother, Elisabeth. 

30. Thomas Jonsson [Jones] and his wife, Margareta. Samuel 
Stedham. Hindrich Stedham. Annika Tossawa. 


SEPTEMBER 13. Lerchenzeiler, from Third Hook. Johan Didrich Elrod’s 
wife, Maria Magdalena. Magdalena Petersson. Inge- 


12 An entry made in the records of Immanuel Church, New Castle, by the Reverend 
Mr. George Ross tells of the marriage on May 12, 1715, of “ Peter Clawson and 
Walbert Unster of Christeen.” (Ibid., p. 217.) If Andreas Hesselius had made the 
entry, in the records of Holy Trinity Church, it would have read, “Peter Classon 
and Walborg Ostersen.” (Cf. Delaware History, V, 280, entry for Dec. 25, 1714.) 

In the 1693 list of Swedish families residing in New Sweden (cf. Acrelius, History 
of New Sweden, p. 192), Walborg’s father is enrolled as Lorentz Ostersson. His will, 
made on Nov. 11, 1694 (New Castle County Wills, Book B-1, p. 11), -with bequests 
to wife, Ann, and daughter “ Wallabor,” is signed “ Laurence Eustason.” 
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borg, Lylof’s daughter, Stedham. Peter Mansson 
and his wife, Annika. Peter Meyer’s wife, Sara. 

14. Aron Johansson’s widow and William Tallie’s [Talley’s] 
widow,?3 in their illness. 

18. Matz Petersson, in his illness. 

20. Lucas Stedham’s wife, Karin. Anders Gustafsson and 
his wife, Brita.1* William Maslander and his wife, 
Helenkin. Johan Tossawa and his wife, Annika. 

27. Mag.[ister] Hesselius’ wife, Sara, and the maidservant, 
Kerstin Tossawa. Lucas Stedham and his sons Lucas 
and Jonas, the daughter Maria, and the daughter- 
in-law Ingeborg. Johan Hindricsson’s daughters 
Maria and Catharina. Marten Martensson and his 
wife, Kerstin. 

30. Mr. Gidding’s wife, and Johan Hindricsson, in their 
illness. 


OcToBER 4. Mr. Johan Gidding. Erasmus Stedham and his wife, 
Helena. Stephan Cornelius and his wife, Wil- 
liaminke. Timotheus Lylofsson [Stedham] and his 
wife, Elisabeth. 

9. Hans Petersson and his wife, Annika, in their illness. 

11. Philip Van de Wer and his wife, Elisabeth. The widow 
Mrs. Brita Dunken. 

[Page 100:] 

18. Hans Wolf Lang, with his wife, Elisabeth, also the 
daughter Margareta, and the maidservant, Mar- 
gareta Millenny. Matz Petersson’s widow, Mrs. 


*8 A later communicant record tells of the pastor’s visiting William Talley’s widow 
“at New Castel,” a grouping of proper names which must fall strangely on Delaware 
ears! The Talleys belonged to Brandywine Hundred then as they do now, however, 
and the reason for the mother’s presence in New Castle Town will be dealt with in 
some detail when the 1722 records are published. 

“The Andrew Gustafsson (Justis) here enrolled was a son of the elder John 
and Brita Justis (cf. Delaware History, V, 276, n. 16) and should not be confused 
with his nephew Andrew, son of Justa and Anna (Morton) Justis, who lived in 
Philadelphia County, but whose name appears occasionally in Holy Trinity records. 

A gift of land made by Matthias Peterson, son of Samuel and Brita Peterson, to 
his brother-in-law, Andrew Justis, at some time before Oct. 14, 1717, is described in 
New Castle County deeds (cf. Deed Book E-8, p. 411). That Matthias Peterson’s 
wife, Elizabeth, was a sister of Andrew Justis has long seemed evident, for reasons 
that will be dealt with in a later footnote. Moreover, there is enough evidence in 
the church records to suggest, if not to confirm, that Andrew Justis’ wife, Brita, was 


Matthias Peterson’s sister, in which case the relationship between the brothers-in-law 
was twofold. 
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Elisabeth, and the son Samuel. Christiern Brynberg 
and his wife, Maria. Jacob Van de Wer and his 
wife, Maria. Christiern Steelman. 

25. The widow Kerstin Walrawen. Mans Gustafsson and his 
wife, Catharina. Johannes MAnsson and his wife, 
Ingeborg. ° 


NoveMBER 15. Johan Gustafsson and his wife, Brita, Marten Gustafsson 

and his wife, Brita. 

22. Peter MAansson’s widow, Mrs. Karin, and the daughter, 
Margareta. Samuel Stedham and his wife, Annika. 
William Forehead’s [Forwood’s] wife, Maria." 

23. Casparus Palatinus [Jaquett], in his illness. 

29. Mag.[ister] Hesselius’ wife, Sara, [and] the maidservant, 
Kerstin Tossawa. Johan Gidding and his wife, 
Annika. 


DECEMBER 24. Conrad Constantin’s wife, Kerstin, in her illness. 
28. Mr. Gidding, in his illness. 


COMMUNICANTS IN THE YEAR 1720 
[Second Book, p. 111] 


JANUARY 1. The Provost, Mag.[ister] A.[ndreas] Hesselius, with his 
wife, Sara. Mr. Jonas Walrawen, with his wife, 
Anna. Mrs. Maria Braun. Kerstin Martens. Mans 
Gustafsson and his wife, Catharina. Marten Gus- 
tafsson. and his wife, Brita. Kerstin Tossawa. Anders 


18 The spelling “Forehead” used in the church books and on early maps and 
land records doubtless reflects William Forwood’s own pronunciation of his name. 
On one occasion a writer who was called upon to inscribe William’s name, identifying 
his mark as witness to a neighbor’s deed, spelled it “Forred” (New~ Castle County 
deeds, Book K-1, p. 237); the general assumption, however, was that the name was 
actually Forehead. In later years this spelling almost disappeared, particularly by the 
time William became William Forwood the Elder, although another variant, Forward, 
was sometimes written. There is no question of identity here; proof that William 
“Forehead ” was William Forwood of Brandywine Hundred abounds in land records 
and elsewhere, as, for example, in a comparison of baptismal records for children 
of William and Maria Forehead with the names of William Forwood’s children as 
given in his will. (New Castle County Wills, Book K-l, p. 342.) 

Names of sponsors in baptismal records indicate that William’s wife, Maria 
Stedham (cf. Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, p. 65, for their marriage on Nov. 6, 
1716) , was a daughter of Asmund and Margareta (Peterson) Stedham. (Cf. Delaware 
History, V, 277, n. 17.) 
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Gustafsson and his wife, Brita. Carl Springer and 
his wife, Maria. Jacob Stille and his wife, Rebecca. 
Jesper Walrawen and his wife, Mary,*° and the 
sister Sara. Hindrich Stedham. Mrs. Brita Dunken. 
Christiern Joransson’s widow, Elisabeth. Erasmus 
Stedham and his wife, Helena. 

3. Old John Gustaf’s widow, Mrs. Brita. 

6. Peter Palsson’s wife, Geizie, in her illness. 

10. Peter Petersson and his wife, Karin, the son Hans and 
the daughter Magdalena. Jacob Van de Wer and 
his wife, Maria. 


FEBRUARY 7. Samuel Stedham and his wife, Annika. William Fore- 

head’s wife, Maria. Gustaf Gustafsson and his wife, 
Kerstin. 

14. William Cleany and his wife, Maria. Ingeborg, Lylof’s 
daughter, Stedham. 

28. The Provost, Mag.[ister] Hesselius, and his wife, Sara. 
Pastor Herr Samuel Hesselius. Kerstin Tossawa. 
Marten MaArtensson and his wife, Kerstin. 


MARCH 6. Conrad Constantin and his son Augustin. Hendrich 
Garrisson, Junior, and his wife, Kerstin. 
13. Herr Gustaf Hesselius. William Maslander and his wife, 
Helekin. Anders Gustafsson and his wife, Brita. 
Anders Stalcop and his wife, Barbro.17 Christiern 
J6ransson’s widow, Mrs. Elisabeth. 


1°'The marriage of “Jesper Walrawen and Maria Snecker” on May 24, 1716, is 
recorded in the Second Church Book, p. 65. 

The name Snecker, also spelled Snytgar, Snitgar, and Snicker, is from the Swedish 
“snickare,” meaning joiner or carpenter. As was the case with Stalcop (cf. Delaware 
History, V, 275, n. 15), this descriptive term became the family surname, but the 
family to which Henry the Joiner, Maria’s father, belonged, has not yet been 
identified. A tract of land in Christiana Hundred was surveyed for Henry Snitgar 
on January 16, 1702/3 (New Castle County Survey Book, A, p. 487), but no earlier 
record has been found. 

*7This Andrew Stalcop (cf. Delaware History, V, 288, n. 36), later known as 
Andrew, Sr., when a nephew of the same name and living in the same hundred began 
to take part in land transactions, was a younger son of the Andrew Stalcop, son of 
John Anderson Stalcop, who died before Oct. 5, 1695, and whose widow, Katharine 
(Catharina) , married Luloff Stedham. (Ibid., V, 275, n. 15; New Castle County Deeds, 
Books M-1, p. 286; X-1, p. 55.) 

Three other children of Andrew and Catharina Stalcop are mentioned in the 
deeds cited above: John, the eldest son; William (Olof) , who appears in Penns Neck, 
New Jersey, church records; and Christiana, who married George Litien of Penns 
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20. Eric Ericsson’s widow, [Mrs. Annika,] from Crane Hook. 
Philip Van de Wer and his wife, Elisabeth. Johan 
Hindricsson and his wife, Brita, with the daughters 
Maria, Catharina, and Elisabeth. Anders Vainan. 


APRIL 3. Johan Gidding’s widow, Mrs. Anna, with her sons Jonas 
and Israel Stalcop, also the son’s wife, Judith. Mrs. 

Brita Dunken.1® 
10. Mr. Jonas Walrawen and his wife, Annika. The Pro- 
vost’s wife, Mad.[ame] Sara Hesselia, and her maid- 
servant, Kerstin Tossawa. Jonas Jespersson Walra- 
wen. Walrawen Walrawen. Kerstin Martens. Jesper 
Walrawen and his mother, Mrs. Kerstin, also his wife, 
Maria. Peter Palsson’s wife, Geizie. Sara, Jesper’s 
daughter, Walrawen. Ambrose London’s wife, Brita. 
The widow Mrs. Maria Braun. Mans Gustafsson and 
his wife, Catharina. Johan Gustafsson and his wife, 
Brita. Matz Petersson’s widow, Mrs. Elisabeth, also 


Neck (Delaware History, V, 272, 274, 275, n. 14). Christiana may have been the 
stepdaughter “Katharine” referred to in Luloff Stedham’s will (Philadelphia Wills, 
Book B, p. 362, No. 136); several instances have been found of the aparently inter- 
changeable use of the names Catharina and Christiana in Swedish-American families 
during the eighteenth century. A son of George and Christiana Litien spelled his 
name “Leaton.” (Cf. release dated Feb. 14, 1737, from Andrew Leaton, of Penns 
Neck, in the County of Salem, in the Province of West New Jersey, son and heir 
of George Leaton and Christiana, his wife, the daughter of Andrew Stalcop, late of 
Christiana Hundred in the County of New Castle on Delaware, yeoman, deceased, 
who was son and heir of John Anderson Stalcop, late of Christiana Hundred, yoeman, 
deceased. New Castle County Deeds, Book X-1, p. 68.) 

Land Office accounts for Christiana Hundred for the year 1701 (Logan Collection: 
Quit Rents, Three Lower Counties, 1701-1713 [Historical Society of Pennsylvania], 
p. 29) contain this interesting entry: “John Stalcop with his brothers Peter Andrew 
& Olla [William], 500 acres. The Young man is just come to age & new entred & 
cannot pay yet.” No other mention of Peter has been found in records pertaining to 
Andrew and Catharina Stalcop’s children. 

18 The name Duncan appears infrequently in deed and probate records in New 
Castle and nearby counties at this period. Baptismal and communicant rolls, however, 
have much helpful information to offer. “ Mrs. Brita Dunken” first appears in Holy 
Trinity records on July 28, 1713, as sponsor for a child baptized by Mr. Lidenius 
in West New Jersey (Second Book, p. 23). On a later occasion her name and that 
of Catharina Slubey (cf. note 4, above) are listed together, and there are further 
indications of her close ties to “ the other side of the river.’”” This present entry, when 
read with those for July 31 and Dec. 4, 1720, and two later entries of a like nature, 
identifies Brita Duncan as a sister of Anna Gidding and therefore as a daughter of 
John and Magdalena Erickson of Salem County, West New Jersey. (Cf. Delaware 
History, V, 285, n. 33.) John Erickson’s will, dated Jan. 1, 1690/1, refers to his 
daughters “ Bridgett, Barbara, Katherine, and Annake.” (New Jersey Archives, First 
Series, XXIII, Calendar of New Jersey Wills, 1670-1730, p. 155.) 
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the son Samuel. Timotheus Lylofsson Stedham, 
with his wife, Elisabeth. Hindrich Stedham, with 
his wife, Catharina. Peter Petersson, with his wife, 
Karin. Jacob Palsson’s wife, Maria. Anders Vainan’s 
wife, Margareta. Christiern Brynberg, with his wile, 
Maria. Christiern Stilman. Erasmus Stedham, with 
his wife, Helena. 

[Page 112:] 

12. Hans Petersson and his wife, Annika, in their illness. 

17. Mr. Springer and his wife, Maria. Stephan Cornelius 
and his wife, Williaminke. Jacob Stille and his 
wife, Rebecca. Johannes Springer. Peter Mansson’s 
widow, Mrs. Karin. Young Peter Mansson and his 
wife, Annika. Johan Tossawa and his wife, Annika. 
Israel Petersson’s wife, Margareta. Samuel Stedham 
and his wife, Annika. Timotheus Adamsson Sted- 
ham. Lucas Stedham’s wife, Catharina, and the 
daughter Maria Stedham. Johan Célen and his 
wife, Kerstin. Cornelius ja Quett’s wife, Maria. 
Anders Kock and his wife, Sara. Johan Didrich 
Elrod. Jeremias Evard. Johan William Lerchen- 
zeiler.1® 

30. Olof Slubby, in his illness. 


On Nov. 18, 1718 (New Castle County Deeds, Book Y-1, p. 521), John Dietter 
Elroade (sic) of New Castle County, yeoman, conveyed to John William Lerken Siler 
(sic) of the same county, yeoman, some marsh at the mouth of Drawyer’s Creek and 
a parcel of land on the most northerly branch of Second Drawyer’s Creek “on which 
the abovesaid John William Lerken Siler hath built a house and made some improve- 
ments.” The transaction suggests that Elrod’s wife, Maria Magdalena, was John 
William Lerchenzeiler’s daughter. (Cf. entries for March 29 and Sept. 13, 1719, above.) 

Just when this faithful communicant (sometimes absent-mindedly recorded as 
“John Hindrich Lerchenzeiler,” and sometimes named simply as “ Lerchenzeiler,” 
or “the German, Lerchenzeiler”) removed from Third Hook, Brandywine Hundred 
(cf. Delaware History, V, 283, n. 31), to St. George’s Hundred is not clear. His wife, 
Susanna, died in July, 1719 (ibid. V, 184), and on April 19, 1720 (Holy Trinity 
Records, Second Book, p. 106), he married Margareta, widow of Cornelius Vandever. 
Later he transferred the property he had bought from Elrod to Margareta’s son 
William. (New Castle County Deeds, Book Y-1, p. 587.) By virtue of a warrant 
dated Nov. 16, 1736, there was surveyed for John William “Lurkenserler” a piece 
of land adjoining his old land in St. George’s Hundred (New Castle County Survey 
Book A, p. 351), and this was apparently his dwelling place at the time of his death. 
His will, dated Sept. 1, 1745 (New Castle County Wills, Book Miscellaneous-l, p. 311), 
directed that his grave at the Christina Swedes’ Church be marked by a tombstone made 
by Timothy Stedham, £3 being provided for the purpose. 

Lerchenzeiler’s executor, who was also his only heir, was John Michael Sigmund, 
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May 1 
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26. 


JuLy a: 


iF 


31. 


Jacob Van de Wer and his wife, Maria. 
William Ver de Man [Verdiman, Werdeman] and his 
wife, Magdalena. Hans [Petersson,] Smith. 


William Maslander and his wife, Helekin. Lucas Sted- 
ham, Junior, and his wife, Ingeborg. Peter Classon 
and his wife, Walborg. Samuel Kirk’s Negro, 
Christiern.?° 

Mr. Jonas Walrawen and his wife, Annika, also the 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Brita. The son Walrawen 
[Walrawen]. Jonas Jespersson Walrawen. Marten 
Martensson and his wife, Kerstin. Anders Lainan 
[Lynam] and his wife, Brita. 

Conrad Constantin and his son Augustin. Hindrich 
Garrisson and his wife, Kerstin. Christopher Sted- 
ham and his wife, Hanna. Sam.[uel] Kirk’s Negro, 
Christiern. 


The Provost, Mag.[ister] Hesselius, and his wife, Sara, 
and the maidservant, Kerstin Tossawa. Samuel 
Petersson and his wife, Kerstin. William Cleany 
and his wife, Maria. 

Mrs. Maria Braun. Ambrose London’s wife, Brita. 
Jacob Van de Wer and his wife, Maria. Philip Van 
de Wer and his wife, Elisabeth. Lucas Stedham and 
his wife, Catharina, with the son Lucas and his 
wife, Ingeborg. Maria Stedham. Jonas Stedham. 
Johan Gustafsson and his wife, Brita. Christiern 
Stilman. 

Mr. Springer and his wife, Maria, also the son Johannes. 
Jacob Stille and his wife, Rebecca. Joh.[an] 
Hindr.[icsson’s] daughters Maria, Catharina, and 
Elisabeth. [Johan] Gidding’s widow, Mrs. Annika, 


referred to in the will as “respected son-in-law.” Since Sigmund’s wife, Elizabeth, 
was a daughter of Cornelius Walraven of St. George’s Hundred, it must be supposed 
that his relationship to Lerchenzeiler was that of stepson, a meaning often intended 
by the term son-in-law at that time. (Cf. New Castle County Deeds, Book Q-1, p. 63, 
for deed from heirs of Cornelius Walraven.) 

20 An entry in the Second Church Book, p. 53, records the baptism on Feb. 20, 
1715, of “ William Van de Wer’s old Negro, Christian.” 

William Vandever, who was the innkeeper at Brandywine Ferry, was buried in 
Holy Trinity Churchyard on Oct. 11, 1718 (Delaware History, V, 184). His widow, 
Alice, married Samuel Kirk on Jan. 8, 1720 (Holy Trinity Records, Second Book, 


p- 106). 
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with her sister Brita. Jonas Stalcop, with his wife, 
Judith. Israel Stalcop. Hindrich Stedham, with his 
wife, Catharina. Erasmus Stedham, with his wife, 
Helena. Thom.[as] Jonsson, with his wife, Mar- 
gareta. Wil.[liam] Forehead’s wife, Maria. Joh.- 
[annes] Mansson and his wife, Ingeborg. 


[Page 113:] 


AUGUST 7. Eric Ericsson’s widow, Mrs. Annika.. Peter Petersson 


ral 


SEPTEMBER 21. 


al 


OcTOoBER me. 


2: 


NoOvEMBER 13. 


and his wife, Karin, and the son Hans. Samuel 
Stedham and his wife, Annika. Jacob Palsson’s 
wife, Maria. Sam.fuel] Kirk’s Negro, Christian. 
Marten Gustafsson and his wife, Brita. Ante Vainan 
and his wife, Margareta. 

Mans Gustafsson and his wife, Catharina. Anders 
Gustafsson and his wife, Brita. Gustaf Gustafsson 
and his wife, Kerstin. The sexton, Timotheus 
Stedham, and his wife, Elisabeth. Sara, Jesper’s 
daughter, Walrawen. Johan Stalcop and his wife, 
Maria. 


Lucas Stedham’s wife, Catharina, in her illness. 
Hans Petersson and his wife, Annika, in their illness. 


Jonathan Kirk and his wife, Maria. Peter Mansson’s 
widow, Mrs. Karin, and her daughter Margareta. 

Hans Georgen Smith, with his wife, Maria. 

Stephan Cornelius and his wife, Williaminke. Matz 
Petersson’s widow, Elisabeth. Sam.[uel] Petersson 
and his wife, Kerstin. Mr. Jonas Walrawen and his 
wife, Annika. Jonas Jespersson Walrawen. Chris- 
tiern Brynberg and his wife, Maria. Jacob Stille 
and his wife, Rebecca. Marten MAartensson and his 
wife, Kerstin. 

The Provost’s wife, Mad.[ame] Sara Hesselia, and 


Kerstin Tossawa. William Maslander and his wife, 
Helekin. 


Lucas Stedham’s wife, Katharina. Lucas Stedham, 
Junior, and his wife, Ingeborg. Maria Stedham. 
Hindrich Stedham and his wife, Catharina. Jacob 
Van de Wer and his wife, Maria. Hindrich Gar- 
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27. 


DECEMBER 4. 


18. 


25. 


28. 


risson and his wife, Kerstin. Joh.[an] Hindrich’s 
[Hindricsson’s] daughters, Maria and Elisabeth. 

Pet.[er] Palsson’s wife, Geizie. Joh.[an] Seeds’ wife, 
Sara. Mrs. Maria Braun. Jesp.[er] Walr.[awen’s] 
widow, Mrs. Kerstin, with her daughter Brita 
London. ; 


Jesper Walrawen and his wife, Maria. Joh.[an] Géding’s 
[Gidding’s] widow, Mrs. Anna. Brita Dunken. 
Israel Stalcop. 

Erasmus Stedham and his wife, Helena. Anders Gus- 
tafsson and his wife, Brita, with the daughter 
Catharina. Kerstin Tossawa. 

The Provost’s wife, Mad.[ame] Sara Hesselia. Marten 
Gustafsson and his wife, Brita. Mans Gustafsson 
and his wife, Catharina. Sam.[uel] Kirk’s Negro, 
Christiern. 

Conrad Constantin, with his son Augustin. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


News Notes and Book Reports 


By Marig£ WINDELL 


HE PORTRAIT of Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist, by an 

unknown artist, has been presented to the Historical Society by 

Mrs. Marion Dunham Higgins, of Wilmington. Wilson, born in Scotland, 

arrived in New Castle, July 14, 1794, and set off on foot for Philadelphia. 

With his fowling piece on his shoulder, he sighted a red headed wood- 

pecker, his first bird in the woods of Delaware, which he considered the 
most beautiful he had ever beheld. 

In his portrait, Wilson is portrayed as a man with a slender and 
poetic face, serious but not melancholy, who, with quill pen in hand 
and a book nearby, is seated on a red chair before a table with a red 
cloth. His black frock coat has gilt edged buttons; his white stock and 
shirt (according to his friends he was “ very particular about his linen ’’) 
are softened by a beige waistcoat. The pensive face and delicate hands 
emphasize his poetic leaning, for he was frequently attempting to write 
verse, though of indifferent quality, but his appearance obscures what 
his friends called his choleric temperament “best fitted for constant 
exertion.” 

One might expect an artist to be painted with a sketch before him, 
but Wilson, who was self-taught and described himself as “ gazing like 
a despairing lover, on the lineaments of an owl,” wisely chose to immor- 
talize his publication, perhaps his Scottish verses, but more probably the 
American Ornithology, upon which his reputation rests. His “‘ ability to 
bear great fatigue without flinching” made possible the publication of 
this eight-volume work within five years. In the portrait, a calf-bound 
book, which stands on the table at his left, symbolizes his life work and 
helps to date the painting. Since Wilson’s first volume was published in 
1808 and he died in 1813, we may presume that the painting was made 
between those two dates. 

The portrait, found in Maine, had been owned by members of his 
family, among them, his half-sister, Mrs. Wright. It is framed with a piece 
of wood from the house in which he was born in 1766, according to a 
manuscript note attached to the back of the painting and made by a 
member of the Wright family prior to its sale. 


Constitution Day, September 17, was celebrated in Delaware by a 
pilgrimage to the John Dickinson house near Dover by members of the 
Friends of the Mansion and the Sons of the American Revolution in 
Delaware. Dr. John H. Powell, biographer of John Dickinson, described 
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the early life of the Dickinson family in an address, ‘“‘ The Mansion on 
Jones’ Neck,” at the evening dinner meeting of the societies. The General 
Assembly of Delaware has appropriated $25,000 to equal an amount 
previously raised by the Historic Activities Committee of the Delaware 
chapter of the National Society of Colonial Dames of America and to 
carry on the restoration of the mansion. 

A silver coffee pot, decorated with the Dickinson family crest and 
coat of arms, and a silver tray were presented to the Public Archives 
Commission by the Friends of the Mansion. Most of the funds for this 
purchase were contributed as a memorial to the late John Marshall 
Phillips, a noted authority on American silver. The coffee pot was made 
by John David, a Philadelphia silversmith working between 1736 and 
1794. The hallmarks of the silver tray indicate that it was made in 
London in 1772. A committee of the Archaeological Society of Delaware 
has been excavating at the mansion, and the artifacts uncovered, along 
with tools and hardware found during the restoration, are now on 
display with the Dickinson silver tray and coffee pot in the Delaware 
Museum in Dover. 


This year marks the sesquicentennial anniversary of the first sale of 
Du Pont powder from the mill along the Brandywine. The published 
correspondence of Victor and E. I. du Pont would indicate that the 
first sales were made much later, but the Wilmington Mirror of the 
Times, June 9, 1804, carried an advertisement by John Warner & 
Company, of Wilmington, at the lower end of Market Street, who 
advertised “ Powder (Brandywine) .” On July 4 the advertisement had 
been expanded to read “ Powder, in casks, manufactured at Brandywine 
Powder Mill, warranted equal to any imported, for sale by Warners & 
Torbert.’’ On July 7 there began a long run of the brisk advertisement: 
“Powder, Bradywine [sic], in casks, warranted equal to any imported.” 
A small portion of Du Pont powder is on display in an early nineteenth 
century powder flask in the museum of the Historical Society. 


The general and continued interest in the arts and crafts in the 
Delaware area has been encouraged in the last two years by the presence 
of the Winterthur Museum. A series of public lectures on colonial 
history and culture was sponsored by Immanuel Church, New Castle, 
during the winter of 1952-53, and again in 1953-54. Also in a series 
of winter sessions in 1953 and 1954, the Fellows of the Winterthur 
Program of the University of Delaware and the Winterthur Museum 
have lectured on similar topics of public interest at the Y.M.C.A., in 
Wilmington. 


The anniversary of the founding in 1703 of Immanuel on the Green 
Protestant Episcopal Church was celebrated October 25 by the dedication 
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of the chancel and an address on the history of the church and its 
congregation by Judge Richard S. Rodney. 


Potsherds from various sites in Sussex County and some colonial 
artifacts from Delaware sites have been presented to the United States 
National Museum by H. Geiger Omwake. 


New PuBLICATIONS OF DELAWARE INTEREST 


Malaria, known in England in the seventeenth century as the 
“Kentish disorder,’ lay low its colonial victims along the Delaware. 
John Duffy, in his Epidemics in Colonial America, published by the 
Louisiana State University Press in 1953 (274+pp.; $4.50), concludes 
that malaria and dysentery were far more detrimental to health than 
deadlier diseases, such as smallpox and yellow fever. In the first com- 
prehensive survey of colonial epidemics since Noah Webster's Brief 
History (1799) , the toll of deaths and suffering in Delaware, for example, 
is never ending. In 1659 the vice-director of New Amstel, Jacquet, 
complained that he had been confined to bed for two or three months 
with a tertian ague. Robert Sinclair, who caught a “ ffever and Ague” 
upon his arrival in New York in 1710, recovered and went to his parish 
in New Castle only to reacquire malaria and so impair his health that 
he resigned two years later. In the eighteenth century, Appoquinimink 
was the undoing of nearly all S.P.G. missionaries who had the mis- 
fortune to be stationed there. Philip Reading described malaria as 
“the Epidemical Distemper of this Country.’’ Late in March, 1747, 
Reading wrote to the Society that ‘ The Congregation of St. Anne’s.. . 
and the Chapel of St. George, have since Autumn last, suffered much 
by a raging Pleurisy which attacked and proved mortal to many of our 
members... two successive Church-wardens, four Vestrymen, with others 
. .. after a short fit of illness.” In the summer of 1770 the workmen 
building St. Anne’s Church were so ill from intermitting fevers that 
the utmost they could do before autumn was to lay the floor. 

Other sections of the colony were also troubled by malaria. Thomas 
Crawford, the first missionary to Dover, who fell ill immediately, com- 
plained in 1705 in his first letter that “ When I was first taken with ye 
fever I was credibly informed that there was not a Family in all the 
shire, but that either ye whole or part was sick.” A missionary at Lewes 
reported that his colleague had changed “from a ruddy robust young 
man, [now] he looks like one just risen from the Dead . . . Sussex on 
Delaware is as it were the Fens of Essex.” 

Measles was another calamity afflicting the congregations. Thomas 
Bluett, who had been ill with “a Violent fit of pleurisie,” wrote in 1748 
from Dover to the S.P.G. that the province had been beset from war 
to a series of “ Mortal Sicknesses” and “now the Measles is almost 
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universal here.” His plaints sound like those of Job: “The Sickness that 
proves so mortal here is a Sort of Pleurisy, most that have not had that 
are Seiz’d with the Measles, and when they are seemingly on the recovery, 
are taken with the Pleurisy, which Suddenly carrys them off, so that 
hardly a day passes but we have account of two, three, or four Deaths 
and some times more, we have buried in our Church Yard some days 
one, often two or three.” Bluett added that it was difficult to estimate 
the death toll, for many persons were buried on their farms, while 
the Dissenters, Catholics, and others had their own burial grounds. 

In 1747 the yellow fever infection, of which “multitudes died in 
Philadelphia,” had spread to the lower counties, but fall brought an 
abatement, reported Bluett. Typhoid fever was widely prevalent by the 
1760’s; the wife of the Dover missionary died in 1764 of “ bilious 
fever,’ one of the many names for this disease. 

The seasoning required of “ Fresh Europeans” helps to explain the 
slow growth of the colonies during the seventeenth century. For example, 
of the missionaries sent by the S.P.G. to the Middle Colonies, alone, 
one-third died; the deadliness of the Delaware area is emphasized by 
Peter Kalm’s estimate that the Pennsylvania area was ten times more 
prone to fevers than New York. Even so, the colonial health was 
probably better than that of Europe. Duffy suggests that part of the 
demand for native schools and native bishops was to eliminate the 
need, and dread, of foreign travel by the American colonists. 


In March, 1730, in a public notice in the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
the merchants of Philadelphia agreed to accept ‘“‘ New-Castle [paper] 
money,” and a week later the Gazette announced that the agreement 
“has already given a sensible Addition to the general Credit of that 
Currency.” Nevertheless, despite such contemporary judgments, one of 
the myths repeated by nineteenth century historians of finance was the 
disastrous effects of the issuance of paper money in the colonies. E. James 
Ferguson, in a re-examination of the subject in the April, 1953, issue 
of the William and Mary Quarterly (Vol. X, pp. 153-80), “ Currency 
Finance: An Interpretation of Colonial Monetary Practices,” concludes 
that paper money in the Middle Colonies was not an issue between 
debtors and creditors, that it was used by the colonies to curb depressions, 
and that fluctuations in the exchange rate were not great enough to 
impair the credit of Delaware and Pennsylvania paper money. In fact, 
in the half century before the Revolution, the domestic price level was 
more uniform than in any succeeding period of equal length. ‘The 
proponents and critics of the paper money system were not the debtors 
and agrarians, as the myth would have us believe, but the men of sub- 
stance. In fact, merchants and traders opposed the act of 1764 which 
prevented the colonies from making paper money legal tender. Even 
the Continental currency held its value through the first year or two of 
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the war, though it had no security behind it, merely because of the 
previous public confidence in the government. Paper money rendered 
important services to the community—to pay expenses, usually costs 
of war, or when issued through a loan office or “land bank,” to supply 
the primary social legislation of colonial America. The bills lent to 
farmers to purchase land frequently became legal tender in private and 
public transactions and continued to be so, by remission, even when the 
loans were repaid. Delaware issued land bank notes from 1723 to 1777, 
with apparent benefit to the province, as Judge Richard’ S. Rodney has 
pointed out in his Colonial Finances in Delaware. Depreciation of 
paper money in New England gave all colonial money a suspect quality 
among historians, but men of property, elsewhere, accepted it as useful 
and necessary. 


The manuscript book of the Philadelphia County Court of Quarter 
Sessions and Common Pleas for the year 1695 was presented to the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 1951, and the record of the former 
court, edited by Edwin B. Bronner, has been published in the October, 
1953, issue of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (Vol. 
LXXVII, pp. 457-80). Griffith Jones, of Kent County, on the Delaware, 
one of three men with the same name who appear in these records, 
was a lawyer before this court as well as that of New Castle. He was 
one of the prosecutors of Edward Randolph, surveyor general of customs 
for the English colonies of North America, then under attack for per- 
forming his duty. This Griffith Jones, a Welsh attorney with the repu- 
tation of an orator, was the first to sign a petition in 1681 to Sir Edmund 
Andros from “sundry inhabitants of the Upper Part of Horekil County 
for the Appointment of a Court at St. Jones Creek,” which closed with 
the stately prayer, “That Age may Crowne your Snowy hairs with 
Cesars Honors and with Nestors yeares.” A deed, dated March 30, 1680, 
which he witnessed, is in the manuscript collection of the Historical 
Society. 


In Clinton A. Weslager’s study of the Red Men on the Brandywine 
(Hambleton Company, 1953; 141+ pp.) , he notes some of the difficulties 
faced by the Indians in the area—the first smallpox epidemic of 1663 
the alliance by the Dutch at New Amstel and Manhattan with their 
enemy Indian tribes, the dams built by the white men which interfered 
with spawning fish, the rivalry of Swedish, Dutch, and English merchants 
in the beaver trade, and the problems of crime and liquor. The Indian 
sachems asked in 1668 that the English prohibit along the river the 
selling of liquors to their tribesmen, but in 1681 another similar petition 
complained that the prohibition in Pennsylvania did not extend to New 
Castle where sales were “making them more debauched than before.” 
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The ten chapters cover in brief certain of the relations between white 
and red men from the landing of the Swedes in 1638 to the death of 
“Red” Hannah, the “ last of the Chester County Indians,” and include 
summaries of archaeological research and the remains found in the area. 
The book is illustrated, well written for a general audience, and, in 
addition, contains notes for each chapter. 


That the log house was an independent, indigenous discovery by 
the pioneer and not solely contributed by the Swedes is maintained by 
Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., a trustee of the New York State Historical 
Association and a director of the Farmers’ Museum, in his nostalgic 
work, The Golden Age of Homespun (Cornell University Press, 1953, 
280+ pp.). Other authors, such as Professor Thomas J. Wertenbaker, 
have pointed out the contributions of the German log house to American 
styles, but Mr. Van Wagenen is impelled in part toward his conclusion 
by his primary emphasis on agriculture in the age of self-sufficiency. 


The chart of Henry Hudson’s discoveries in 1610-11, engraved by 
Hessel Gerritsz at Amsterdam in 1612, is one of the maps illustrated 
in the collection from the Map Room of the British Museum, described 
by R. A. Skelton in a series of articles, entitled, “ Explorers’ Maps,” 
published in the July and August, 1953, and February, 1954, issues of 
The Geographical Magazine. This section, Part II (Vol. XXVI, pp. 192- 
205), is subtitled, “The North-West Passage: Frobisher to Parry.” 
Another illustration, the map by the mathematician Henry Briggs, pub- 
lished in Purchas His Pilgrimes (1625), shows the distinctive shape of 
the Delmarva peninsula and “ De la war bay.” 


Factionalism among the Presbyterians in the eighteenth century en- 
couraged an increase in number, if not of strength, of the schools 
established by that church. Francis Alison, the founder of the New 
London (later Newark) Academy and a member of the Old Side clergy, 
wrote December 4, 1766, that “A strong effort was made by some of the 
Gentlemen in New York, & a number of Gentlemen of our Denomina- 
tion in this City [Philadelphia] & the Lower Counties . . . [Delaware] 
to unite all the Presbyterians in the College of New Jersey.” The Old 
Side, which had originally cut off the revivalists, the New Lights, as 
enthusiasts, now wished to join them in the successful school, the College 
of New Jersey, although noted Alison, “the College is sinking in its 
reputation for want of a head.” To remedy this lack, the New Lights 
hoped to bring John Witherspoon from Scotland to preside over the 
college. Alison believed that “Should he [Witherspoon] accept their 
invitation & undertake this Province, this would be a likely way to 
unite us.” The negotiations of 1766-68 to persuade Witherspoon to come 
are the subject for L. H. Butterfield’s edition of the correspondence, 
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under the title, John Witherspoon Comes to America; A Documentary 
Account Based Largely on New Materials, published in 1953 by the 
Princeton University Press (114 pp.; $4.00). Only a few of the letters 
have been published earlier. 


Witherspoon’s first refusal made the Old Siders hope that they might 
gain some control over the college, but the Orthodox faction of the 
Scottish church, of which he was a member, was more sympathetic to 
the New Lights because both opposed what they considered formalism 
in religion. The chief fear of Dr. Benjamin Rush, a New Light and a 
strong supporter of Witherspoon, was that “Dr. Allison [sic] or any of 
his party [might be] getting in.” On the contrary, however, the Old 
Siders felt their interests to be slighted by the college, and in 1769 
Alison secured from William Penn a charter for a school that eventually 
became the University of Delaware. 


Delaware troops at the battle of Long Island, August 31, 1776, were 
among those Continentals whose valor was described in a broadside, 
printed by Frederick Green and reprinted by him in his Maryland 
Gazette, September 5, 1776. ‘The broadside, which has been acquired 
by the Maryland Historical Society, is one of eleven pertaining to 
military action in 1776-77 and listed as “ Hot News of ’76,” by Roger 
P. Bristol in the June, 1953, issue of the Maryland Historical Magazine 
(Vol. XLVIII, pp. 160-68). 


In 1952 the United States Post Office Department issued a three-cent 
stamp commemorating the bicentennial anniversary of the birth of 
Betsy Ross, despite the legendary basis for her flag design for Washington. 
John B. Canty, in “ Sidelights on the Betsy Ross Myth,” recounts that 
the Ross legend originated from the publication in 1870 of a paper 
by William J. Canby, her grandson. Canby based his narrative on family 
tradition and his childhood memories of her elderly reminiscences, per- 
haps romantically embellished by Mrs. Ross, but he did not wish this 
account to be ridiculously exaggerated as did J. F. Reigart in 1878. 
Canty’s story appeared in the Winter, 1952, issue of the Autograph 
Collector's Journal (Vol. IV, pp. 23-24) . 


Delaware was represented in a British satirical print in 1778 as one 
of thirteen stripes on “The Curious Zebra” which was saddled with 
the Stamp Act in order for it “to bear great burdens for placemen and 
Pensioners.” British printers used cartoons showing sympathy with 
America to fight local political quarrels in Parliament. This tendency 
is one of the English attitudes toward America described by M. D. George 
in her “ America in English Satirical Prints,” in the October, 1953, issue 
of the William and Mary Quarterly (Vol. X, pp. 512-37). 
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A manuscript diary, the “History of the North American’ War, 
especially as it concerns the two Bayreuth and Ansbach regiments, by a 
member of the standing army in the Bayreuth regiment of Seyboth, 
named Stephen Popp, from 1777 to 1783,” was located in the Bayreuth 
Historical Society after World War II. It has been translated by Rein- 
hart J. Pope and privately printed in 1953, in 39 pages, under the title, 
A Hessian Soldier in the American Revolution. In June, 1778, Popp and 
his regiment marched out of Philadelphia and boarded a single master, 
which “sailed past a beautiful town called Newcastle.” The regiment 
participated in operations in the New York area, 1777-81, and the York- 
town surrender, where Popp noted “ [we] were staggered by the multitude 
of them who besieged us . . . we were just a guard-mounting in com- 
parison . . . they could have eaten us up with their power.” The diary 
includes a map of the Philadelphia environs. 


Baron Ludwig von Closen, aide-de-camp to General Rochambeau, 
was sent post haste from Yorktown to Philadelphia, in May, 1782, by 
relays of horse from the head of Elk to Chester. In Wilmington, he 
stopped “to refresh my horses and take some tea with a great deal of 
milk and egg yolks,” but he was soon off “to apprise the Congress 
{in Philadelphia] of the difficult position of our fleet and to persuade 
it... to send... immediate aid.’ The section of the baron’s journal 
recounting the Yorktown campaign and its aftermath has been published 
in the April, 1953, issue of the William and Mary Quarterly (Vol. X, 
pp- 196-236). This portion of the journal has been edited by Evelyn 
M. Acomb. 


One of America’s most notable soldiers, Major General Emory Upton, 
chose Colonel Henry A. du Pont, of Delaware, like Upton a hero of 
the Civil War, to read his manuscript military treatise which eventually 
was used to reorganize the American army. Upton opposed the emphasis 
on the volunteer and states’ rights in the American military tradition 
and proposed, instead, that the federal government control the army 
which would be based on universal conscription, but his analysis lay 
unpublished after his death in 1881 until 1904. By 1911 the country 
recognized the need for army reorganization, and Colonel du Pont, 
then chairman of the military affairs committee of the United States 
Senate, introduced a bill to create a force similar to Upton’s plan. A 
discussion by Richard C. Brown of Upton’s manuscript, “ The Military 
Policy of the United States,” was published in the Fall, 1953, issue of 
Military Affairs (Vol. XVII, pp. 125-31), under the title, “ General 
Emory Upton, the Army’s Mahan.” 


The Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century, by Samuel Miller, 
the Presbyterian clergyman from Dover, is a monument to one of the 
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most ambitious attempts to write intellectual history ever undertaken 
by an American scholar. For example, not until 1938 was there published 
a comparable survey of scientific trends in that century, as Miller pre- 
sented. A section from Vol. II, concerning the status of learning in the 
United States has been reprinted in the October, 1953, issue of the 
William and Mary Quarterly (Vol. X, pp. 579-627) in “ Notes and 
Documents: A Sketch of the Revolutions and Improvements in Science, 
Arts, and Literature in America. Reprinted from Samuel Miller’s ‘ Brief 
Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century,” by L. H. Butterfield. Miller 
gave credit to John Dickinson for his assistance, and he mentions in 
particular Dr. Francis Alison, of Delaware, as a scholar of the Middle 
Atlantic area. The arrival of Dr. Witherspoon in America, said Miller, 
is “ entitled to notice among the events which contributed to the advance- 
ment of literature [i. e. learning] and science in our country.” Chemistry, 
natural history, medicine, and classical literature, though the last was 
“every where superficial[ly learned],’’ were studied less in the East than 
in the Middle and Southern states, primarily because more students 
from this area went to Europe for study. 


The Yale University Portrait Index, 1701-1951, published by the Yale 
University Press, in 1951 (195 pp.), numbers 1,108 identified portraits, 
representing almost every outstanding American painter between 1700 
and 1850. The portrait list is arranged alphabetically by the surname 
of the subject and a list of artists is appended. Miss Anna Wells 
Rutledge wrote the text of the volume which offers valuable brief 
biographies of the sitters. Delawareans whose portraits appear in the 
Yale collection include: John Bayly (d. 1805), silversmith of New Castle 
County, Delaware, and Philadelphia, in a water color miniature by 
David Boudon, 1798, made in Harrisburg; John Dickinson, Eleazer 
McComb, and Thomas McKean, by Trumball, in his “ Declaration of 
Independence”; Alexander McWhorter, a New Jersey Revolutionary 
chaplain, but a member of a Delaware family, by Copley, 1769; and a 
portrait by John Neagle, 1829, of William Strickland, who worked on 


the Latrobe map of New Castle (1804) and later on the Chesapeake and 
Delaware canal. 


The election of 1808 was a crucial one in American politics; personal 
and sectional jealousies among the Democratic-Republicans, along with 
the injurious effects of the embargo, first revived Federalist hopes of 
victory on the national scene. Madison’s triumph, notes Sanford W. 
Higginbotham, in The Keystone in the Democratic Arch: Pennsylvania 
Politics, 1800-1816 (Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
1952; 417+pp.), was due in large measure to the Republicans ' 
Pennsylvania, who capitalized on a tradition of Federalist “ terrorism.” 
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The author reminds us that both of the terms, Democratic and Républi- 
can, refer in this period to the same party, the Anti-Federalists. Jesse 
Higgins, a prominent Delaware Republican, feared that a Federalist 
victory in Pennsylvania would be “a sure passage to change in the 
Union,” and the British emissary, John Howe, believed that the Pennsyl- 
vania results would determine the course of the neighboring states. 
Nevertheless, Federalists continued to win most of the elections in Dela- 
ware, although relations between the Republicans of the two states were 
close. Thomas McKean, earlier a governor of Delaware and also a 
governor of Pennsylvania, 1799-1808, was a leader of the conservative 
Democratic faction, and both Higgins and Caesar A. Rodney were friends 
of William Duane, an editor for the radicals. On at least two occasions, 
Rodney was appealed to by Pennsylvania Democrats for aid. In 1805 
Rodney represented the Republican House in its attempt to impeach the 
judges of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court when Philadelphia lawyers 
refused to act as counsel. In the following year, one of the rival factions 
in Philadelphia sought his intercession against a member of the other, 
William Duane, who was unwittingly attacking President Jefferson. 


At a luncheon in Philadelphia, in March, 1819, they were gathered 
the French consul Dahlgren; Marshal, Count Grouchy; an attaché of 
Joseph Bonaparte, Colonel Latappay; Eleuthere du Pont; and a member 
of the Swedish naval general staff, Baron Axel Klinkowstrom. The 
baron was traveling in America to investigate American industry and 
society for the benefit of his government. Machines for the spinning 
of thread and instruction in their use were forbidden to be exported by 
English law, but du Pont offered to explain to the baron his method 
for making gunpowder and to aid Sweden to purchase a machine for 
spinning thread from a New England firm. Such a machine, driven by 
water power, was used in the Du Pont mills to supply the thread for 
Merino shawls. 

“There are many reasons to lament,” wrote Klinkowstrom, “ the loss 
of this beautiful colony [to Sweden] . . . Now our language is forgotten, 
there is no other trace . . . except a few names of towns and country 
places, and here and there some evidences of our building methods,” 
referring probably to the presence of log houses in the state. 

For a European to gain the most technical knowledge from the 
Americans, the baron suggested that he not hesitate to work the machines 
himself, “‘ for if he considers himself a little lord, he will be looked down 
upon in this country,” even though the foreigner should “ be well bred 
and gentlemenly.” * 

The well-being of the mill workers impressed Klinkowstrom, who 
noted that each of the Swiss, French, and the few Irish families who made 
up the colony had it own neat house and little garden. When the mill 
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had burned the year before, this entire area was saved from imminent 
destruction only by the quick and brave action by Marshal Grouchy, 
who saved the powder magazine. Klinkowstrom was also charmed, while 
walking in the woods along the Brandywine, to hear the sound of a 
distant choir of children. The singing school of the mill workers offered 
such a contrast, said the baron, to their Swedish and English counter- 
parts, whose only entertainment was “ dissipation.” 

Du Pont offered his hospitality to the baron, in part, for the assistance 
Gustaf III had offered his father, Pierre du Pont, the elder. Other 
French emigrés, however, were not as willing to share their engineering 
skills with others. Near the Du Pont powder mill stood a tannery owned 
by Baron Sandran, whose father had been a member of the French 
Constitutent Assembly, but who wanted to keep his tanning methods a 
mystery from the visiting Swedish nobleman. 

Baron Klinkowstrom’s America, 1818-1820, translated and edited by 
Franklin D. Scott, was published by the Northwestern University Press 
in 1952 (276 pp.; indexed). The work was originally published in three 
volumes in 1824 in Stockholm. 


On February 22, 1800, the members of the Delaware State Society 
of the Cincinnati, according to the Mirror of the Times, February 26, 
assembled at the Town Hall to form a procession, with a “large con- 
course of citizens,” accompanied by young girls in costume and the local 
militia in uniform, to honor the late General Washington, their com- 
mander. The Delaware State Society, which had been organized by the 
officers of the Delaware Continental line in Wilmington, July 4, 1783, 
now led the public mourning. All marched to the Second Presbyterian 
Church at the corner of Fifth and Walnut streets to hear an oration 
by Captain Edward Roche and an ode, composed for the occasion and 
sung by a choir. The members of the Cincinnati wore a crepe armband, 
decorated by a small black rose, and one, dressed in black, carried a black 
banner inscribed to Washington and on the reverse side, an eagle and 
the Delaware motto. However, mourning for the hero seems to have 
destroyed the order in Delaware for a century. This ceremony was the 
last meeting until 1895 when the society was reorganized. A Roster of 


all state chapters was published in 1953 by the national Society of the 
Cincinnati. 


An example of American charitable activity and its growth in the 
last 150 years is presented in a three-page brochure, compiled by Mary 
W. Brosius, a History of the Female Benevolent Society, and published 
by the society in 1953. After its founding in 1800, the society developed 
from a group of charitable women who supplied work to the poor. 
‘The members purchased flax and consigned it to poor women, who wove 
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the flax into linen which the society then sold. Later, when hand 
spinning was no longer profitable, the members purchased material for 
various worthy seamstresses and gave the garments to the indigent or 
sold them to hospitals and institutions. By the turn of the century, 
however, the trained social worker was replacing the volunteer, and the 
members no longer furnished employment to the poor, but instead con- 
tributed to social agencies. During the present organization of social 
work, the society concentrates on special projects. 


The young men in Christiana, Delaware, in 1816, wrote James 
W. Douglass in his diary, put up “a very high, and quite expensive 
swing,” which “ became a great resort for the young people of the Town.” 
Douglass was “very much in doubt whether I ought to attend it,” and 
after due deliberation decided that his presence set “an example of 
levity” and his minister, Mr. John Ewing Latta, would not attend. He 
piously concluded: “I will not help them with the swing any more.” 
Excerpts from his diary, 1815-21, were published in the April, 1953, 
issue of the William and Mary Quarterly (Vol. X, pp. 230-31). 


A wager on the election of 1816 between Molton Rogers, a son of 
a governor of Delaware, and James Buchanan resulted in the loss of 
three land tracts in Warren County to the future president. Later, the 
two, who were fellow students, associate lawyers, and constant com- 
panions, suffered an early loss of wife and fiancée, respectively. The 
history of the love affair between James Buchanan and Ann Coleman, 
often the subject of gossip and rumor, is presented by Philip S. Klein 
in the January, 1954, issue of Pennsylvania History (Vol. XXI, pp. 1-20). 
This study of Lancaster life and politics is a part of a biography of 
Buchanan which Dr. Klein is preparing. 


Richard Dean Hathaway lays to rest the long-lived hoax of the 
spurious letter from Cotton Mather concerning a possible capture of 
William Penn, then at sea on the “ Welcome,” and to ship the Friends 
on board to the Barbadoes. With wit, he follows the career of the letter 
from its composition by James F. Shunk, of Easton, Pennsylvania, in 
1870, demolishes it on grounds of style, language, fallacies of fact and 
intent, and gives its real meaning in the post-Civil War election cam- 
paigns in Pennsylvania. The article, “‘Ye Scheme to Bagge Penne’: 
A Forged Letter Smears Cotton Mather,” appeared in the July, 1953, 
issue of the William and Mary Quarterly (Vol. X, pp. 403-21) . 


Much Delaware genealogical information is to be found in the 
September, 1953, issue of the Pennsylvania Genealogical Magazine (Vol. 
XIX). Mrs. Sarah Donaldson Smith, of Wilmington, was a member 
of the “Heap Family of Philadelphia, Penna.,” compiled by Lewis D. 
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Cook, pp. 117-24. Mr. Cook also identifies William Bettle, born in 
New Castle, in September, 1699, in “ Bettle of Stepney, County Middle- 
sex, England, of Salem County, N. J., and of Philadelphia,” pp. 181-97. 
Dr. John G. Herndon, secretary of the society, presents Bible records 
in “ Rhoads Shankland, Esq. (1740-1816) Surveyor, of Lewes, Delaware,” 
pp. 131-32, and Frank R. Zebley has prepared records of the Wiltbank- 
Rodman family, page 133 of this issue. 


Deed records, which are frequently indispensable in genealogical 
research, have been transcribed for Montgomery County, 1682-1705, by 
Charles R. Barker in his series “ Early Land Transactions,” published 
in Volume VIII (1951-53) of the Bulletin of the Historical Society of 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. In the period 1700-05, for example, 
there appear deeds of Mathias Van Bibber, the grandfather of Mary 
Peterson Reading, wife of the vicar of St. Anne’s at Middletown. Some 
of the other early families with Delaware connections whose land sales 
are recorded include Hollowell, Moore, and Sluby. 


A genealogy of The Heath Family, of Wicomico County, Maryland, 
by Mary Catherine Downing, of Milford, Delaware, has been published 
in 1953 in mimeograph form by the author. The family is descended 
from William Heath, of Somerset County, who was the fifth generation 
removed from the emigrant William Heath, whose English antecedents 
are also included by Miss Downing. Other families connected with 
Delaware are the Jacksons, Lacy, White, Bloyce, Wright, Hall, and 
Bannister. Genealogical charts and a name index add to the usefulness 
of the 59-page work. The references quoted indicate research in wills, 
deeds, published works, and family correspondence. 


The heraldic arms of both Maria de Carpentier, born in Dordrecht, 
the Netherlands, in 1628, and her husband, Jean Paul Jaquet, of the 
South River (Delaware) are some of the Delawareans whose arms are 
included in the series entitled, ‘““A Roll of Arms,” published in the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register (Vols. CVI, pp. 163- 
67, 258-61; CVII, 39-49, 108-11, 188-94, 264-69; CVIII, 31-36). Jacquet, 
who was born in Nuremberg, Bavaria, between 1615 and 1620, and died 
in New Castle in 1685, married Maria in Brazil in 1646. 


A second volume of United States Atlases: A Catalog of National, 
State, County, City, and Regional Atlases in the Library of Congress 
and Co-operating Libraries, has been compiled by Clara Egli Le Gear, 
and published in 1953 by the Library of Congress (315 pp-). This 
supplementary volume contains the titles of those atlases received since 
1949 by the Library of Congress and those owned by other libraries. 
Additional maps of Delaware cataloged here include the following: 
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Charles D. Hevenor’s Atlas (1921); G. W. Baist’s Atlas of New Castle 
County (1893) ; Baist’s Property Atlas of the City of Wilmington (1901) ; 
Bureau of the Census, Wilmington, Housing, 1943; Atlas of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal (1906) ; A. H. Mueller’s Map of the Delaware 
River and Delaware (1919) ; as well as maps of the Delaware River basin. 
Three of the seven new titles for Delaware were supplied by the Histori- 
cal Society. 


Graduate research at the University of Delaware on subjects of 
Delaware interest include the following: W. R. Comegys, “ Pepper 
Virus Diseases in Delaware,” M. A., 1952; Elmer Joseph Deveraux, “ The 
Role of Death and Gift Taxes in a State Tax System with Special 
Reference to Delaware,” M. A., 1952; James C. Gerhard, “ A History of 
the Yellow Fever Epidemics in Wilmington, 1793, 1798, 1802,” M.A., 
1952; Carl J. Vosloh, Jr., “ Transportation Rates as Affecting Interstate 
and Intrastate Movements of Delaware Grains and Feed Stuffs,” M.A., 
1952; and Robert L. Wagner, “‘ The Organization of Municipal Admini- 
stration in Wilmington, Delaware,” M. A., 1952. 


The fall, 1953, issue of the American Heritage, celebrating the anni- 
versary of the grant of municipal government to New Amsterdam in 
1653, included certain articles pertaining to Delaware. Peter Zenger, 
on trial for the freedom of his press, who was defended by Andrew 
Hamilton, a landowner in New Castle and a leading member of the 
Philadelphia bar, is the subject for a short biography by Richard B. 
Morris (pp. 26-28) and “The Zenger Memorial,” by Ralph H. Lewis 
and Rogers W. Young (pp. 24 ff.). The memorial is installed at the 
corner of Wall and Nassau streets in New York City and was dedicated 
April 23, 1953. Richard E. McEvoy presents, pp. 54-56, a brief history 
of ‘St. Mark’s Church in the Bouwerie,” which is located on the site 
of the private chapel of Governor Peter Stuyvesant, founder of the 
Dutch colony at Fort Casimir on the Delaware. 


During the period, 1770-1774, the Middle Colonies conducted many 
lotteries to raise money for worthy causes. Philip G. Nordell has found 
ninety-five lotteries which were held in these five years in Delaware, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New York. In his article, “ Lottery 
Tickets—Where Are They?” in the Spring, 1952, issue of Autograph 
Collectors Journal (Vol. IV, pp. 50-53), he estimates that only one- 
quarter of the lottery tickets are known for the thousands which have 
been held in America. 


In 1852 a town meeting was held in Newark to persuade an anti- 
slavery speaker, Mr. Burleigh, of Philadelphia, not to speak. This news 
story, rather unexpected for modern readers, is one of those compiled 
from contemporary newspapers and used to compose the dummy sheet, 
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the Delaware Courier, which has been published in the Du Pont Maga- 
zine (April-May, June-July, 1952; February-March, 1953) to commem- 
orate life in 1852, 1853, and 1902. The Fourth of July, 1902, was 
celebrated in Wilmington by such fireworks as “Ten the eagle screams 
rockets, the national bird’s screech realistically reproduced.” The latest 
issue reproduces the plan of the public-spirited merchants of Lewes to 
purchase in 1853 a telescope of great power to report the arrival of 
vessels approaching the Delaware River channel. 


A portrait of Margaret Ann Douglas (1816-88), niece of John M. 
Clayton and wife of Joseph P. Comegys, Chief Justice of Delaware, 
appears in the Catalogue of the Centennial Exhibition Commemorating 
the Founding of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union, 
1853-1953 (Mt. Vernon, 1953; 84 pp.) . Mrs. Comegys, who was the friend 
of the founder of the association, Ann Pamela Cunningham, served as 
vice-regent for thirty years. 


A Letter from the President of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railroad Company to the Secretary of War in reference to 
improved facilities of transportation between New York and Washington 
. . . [and] service rendered the Government ... (1862) is listed in a 
bibliography compiled by Helen R. Richardson, Railroads in Defense 
and War, which was published in 1953 by the Library of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics for the Association of American Railroads. 


